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THE WEEK. 


THOROUGHLY acquainted though the public be by 
this time with the suppression and distortion of news 
which it suffers at the hands of the authorities whom it 
tolerates, it is nevertheless to some purpose to quote 
the more glaring instances as they occur. Private 
letters and despatches from the correspondents of news 
agencies have provided us within the last few days with 
the following : (1) the town Kuruman has been occupied 
by the enemy, (2) the town of Boshof has been 
evacuated by our forces, (3) Dartnell’s engagement 
was followed by the retirement of his column, (4) the 
guns at Tweefontein were lost (and almost certainly a 
mass of ammunition with them). Now, a glance at the 
following particulars will show the importance of each 
of these points, on none of which has the War Office 
given us the least information, and it should be 
remembered that this policy of concealment can serve 
no kind of military purpose. 


KuRuMAN is the last important settlement to the 
west of the Kimberley-Mafeking Railway before the 
desert is reached. The greatest efforts have been 
made to keep it in our possession. Convoys have been 
sent to it under considerable difficulties, in spite 
of the many days of dangerous country which they 
have to traverse. The breakdown of our efforts in 
that connection should surely have been told us. 
The town of Boshof is within a long march of two im- 
portant lines of blockhouses, that along the Modder 
and that along the western railway ; it has been clung 
to with the utmost tenacity, certainly for more than a 
year and probably for more like eighteen months. It 
has beer practically besieged more than once, and 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that the authorities in 
South Africa attached great importance to its retention. 
A suggestion made some five months ago that it might 
be endangered or possibly abandoned was met with in- 
dignant denials by the supporters of the Government, 
and was, very justly, resented by those who were 
acquainted with members of its garrison. It has been 
abandoned. Under what circumstances? And why 
was the fact concealed ? 


_ DartNetu’s retirement is not, perhaps, of so much 
importance, though why on earth the account of a 
small and simple engagement like this should be dis- 
torted out of all knowledge in the official telegrams, 
and should still remain very confused, passes compre- 
hension. The capture of guns is a much more signifi- 
cant business. We do not mean that the enemy has 
yet enough pieces nor, above all, enough ammunition 
to do much damage. But it is a commonplace of the 
present situation that the possession of a few guns in 
good order and a quantity of shell would destroy in a 
day or two blockhouses which have taken months to 
erect. It is essential, therefore, if this country is to 
understand anything about the campaign that every 
Single case in which guns are captured should be 
told us in full, and that the details, showing what 


advantage the enemy may have derived from the cap- 
ture, should be communicated by the authorities. It is 
not, perhaps, known to the mass of the public, but it 
is nevertheless true, and can be proved true by a mere 
reference to the newspapers of the date, that on every 
single occasion on which we have lost guns the fact 
has been suppressed, sometimes until later telegrams 
appeared, sometimes altogether ; leaking out ultimately 
(if it did leak out) through the belated telegrams or 
letters of correspondents. It was so in the case of 
Damant’s column ; it was so at Brakenlaagte, and the 
same thing has happened at Tweefontein. 


Tue fuller news of the attack on Tweefontein, 
which has come in since the first telegrams, we analyse 
elsewhere. It is worth remarking that no kind of idea 
can be arrived at as to the enemy’s losses, and that, 
small as they are reported to be, they are, if we are to 
follow the analogy of every other recent action, gravely 
exaggerated. No intelligible account has yet been 
given of how the outposts on the southern edge of the 
kopje were surprised. We have been given a list of 
wounded, extraordinarily small in comparison with the 
numbers killed ; and though it is true that the fighting 
was at cluse quarters, yet it must be remembered that 
it took place in pitch darkness, and that in a surprise 
of this kind shooting must necessarily be very wild. In 
this action, as in so many others throughout the war, 
the artillery, which was represented by a very few of its 
members, distinguished themselves. We suppose it is 
hopeless to ask the War Office how much small-arm 
ammunition the enemy captured, but it is absolutely 
certain that in a camp of this kind, defending a 
line of blockhouses, there must have been a very 
large number of cartridges and of every other kind 
o stores. 


Last Sunday Lord Kitchener dictated from 
Johannesburg a report of the enemy’s weekly losses, 
which makes them amount in all to 328, excluding those 
at Tweefontein. We need hardly remind our readers 
that by this time ‘he whole of the original ‘‘ 13,000” 
whom we had to ‘‘ wear down” by a process of ‘‘ attri- 
tion” since last June have disappeared, and that unless 
someone is gravely at fault there should, theoretically, 
be no enemies left in the field. This remarkable result 
has not yet borne the fruit which might naturally be 
expected of it. The lists of dangerously ill are, of 
course, increasing in length steadily, and are unfortu- 
nately heavier than they were last year; but this is a 
fact with which our readers are already well acquainted. 
What is, perhaps, more remarkable is that the daily 
lists of deaths, which had hitherto kept a little below 
last year’s average (the field force is considerably 
smaller), are now coming up equal to it. We need 
not repeat what has been written so often in these 
columns upon the effect which an epidemic has upon 
an army that has adopted (as ours has) a system of 
highly dispersed defence relying upon comparatively 
large bases. 


Tue agitation in Malta against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
decision to abolish the language of the educated 
classes in the Law Courts reached another phase on 
Boxing Day. A _ public demonstration against the 
decree and in favour of petitioning the King was 
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organised some time ago. It having been announced 
that this public demonstration would be made last 
Sunday, a proclamation was issued on Friday to the 
effect that such a meeting would be illegal. As the meet- 
ing was for the purpose of supporting a petition to the 
Crown—a right which, we fancy, still inheres to the sub- 
jects of the Crown in that island, as elsewhere through- 
out the Empire—it will be interesting to see how that 
next step (for such a step will be taken) can be met by 
Mr. Chamberlain. The National Committee at Malta 
has addressed a protest to the Governor with regard to 
‘this proclamation, declaring it to be illegal and arbi- 
trary ; and there, for the moment, the matter rests. 


AN incident to which a somewhat unexpected, and 
perhaps fictitious, importance has been lent by a cer- 
tain section of the Press has arisen between Germany 
and Venezuela relative to financial claims which 
Germany has pressed against that State, and which 
have to do with compensation due on account of the 
war to the German concessionnaires of the Venezuelan 
Railway. Two Notes have already been presented to 
President Castro, the second, it is reported, being 
specially so drafted as to maintain the German demands 
in case the present Government should be overthrown 
by the rebels. It is remarkable that, so far, the 
Cabinet at Washington has paid no public attention 
to the dispute, and it is conjectured that the question 
had already been discussed with Berlin before the 
German Note was sent. A steamer, now known as 


the Liberador (but formerly known as the Ban-Righ), 


which had been detained for some time in the port of 
London, and which was said to be loaded with war- 
like stores for the revolutionaries, has been denounced 
as a pirate by the Venezuelan Government. The 
steamer will perhaps be remembered as that of which 
some of our newspapers hinted some weeks ago that it 
was “‘chartered for the Boers.” 


THE Matin, of Paris, published last Saturday an 
interview with the Spanish Minister of Finance which 
was of very considerable interest, and which shows that 
politician to be determined, if possible, to bring the 
Spanish currency ultimately on to a gold basis. Senor 
Urzaiz boasted that he had himself helped to pass the 
laws prohibiting the coining of silver and also the 
measure which provides for the payment of the Customs 
duties in gold. He contemplated issuing 125 millions 
of pesetas in Treasury Bonds this month, bearing 
interest of 33 per cent., with the special object of 
reimbursing the National Bank for the heavy loan 
which it had made the Government during the strain 
of two years ago, and estimated that a large surplus 
would still remain to the Government. At the same 
time he looked forward to bringing in a bill gradually 
restricting the excessive issue of notes by the Bank. 
If this effort is successful we may find in Spain, as we 
have recently found in Italy, a revival of the public 
credit which may have a very considerable effect upon 
the politics of what was once known (in a purely 
economic phrase) as the “Latin Union.” Spanish 
stock is mainly held in France, Italian much less so; 
but the economic position of France would be greatly 
benefited by a revival of either of those nations, and 
especially of Spain. 


Tue German Government has suffered a note- 
worthy reverse at a bye-election in Wittenberg, where 
Dr. Theodore Barth, a well-known Free Trade editor, 
has been elected to the Reichsrath by a majority of 
600 over his Conservative and Protectionist opponent. 
As Wittenberg is largely agricultural, the victory of 
Dr. Barth, who is taking a vigorous part in the cam- 
paign against the new tariff, is particularly significant. 


Tue British Medical Journal announces that a sum 
of £200,000 has been placed at the King’s disposal by 


a philanthropist who does not wish his name to be 
known, and that the King has directed the money to 
be devoted to the erection of a sanatorium for tuber- 
culous patients in England. The sanatorium is to 
accommodate 100 patients, and the King has appointed 
an advisory committee consisting of Sir William 
Broadbent, Sir Francis Laking, Sir Richard Douglas 
Powell, Sir Felix Semon, Sir Herman Weber, and 
Dr. C. Theodore Williams, with Dr. Horton-Smith and 
Dr. John Broadbent as honorary secretaries. 





Tue ‘‘difficulties” between the French and the 
Siamese—that is the pressure which, in our present 
impotence, the French choose to exert against that 
cat’s-paw monarchy—bid fair to be settled, and settled 
to our disadvantage. The Zc/azr, which is the organ of 
the Army, and toa certain extent of the Colonial party 
in France, published last Saturday a forecast of a 
solution which an authority in French Indo-China 
regarded asthe most likely to be arrived at. Luang 
Prabang was to be recognised ‘‘ by force of circum- 
stances” as French, Battambang was to be an ‘‘ object ” 
of the French effort, the Mekong is talked of as a pro- 
tected or closed river, and Chantabun is_ barely 
mentioned! That the total reversal of fifteen years of 
our policy in this quarter (and that policy, by a fine 
irony, largely Lord Rosebery’s) should pass almost 
unnoticed in this country is one of the consequences 
of this fatal war. 


A new series of gold coins, with the head of King 
Edward in place of that of the late Queen, was issued 
from the Mint on Wednesday. The King is described 
as ‘‘Edwardus VII. D.G. Britt. Omn. Rex, F. D. Ind. 
Imp.” The insertion of the title of emperor (Indiz 
Imperator) is an ominous violation of the understanding 
arrived at between the Crown and the people when 
the Royal Titles Bill was passed. The last ‘‘ imperial” 
coins struck in England were, it is said, those of the 
Roman Emperor Maximus, about 387 A.p. An unfor- 
tunate usurper, Maximus was compelled to accept what 
Gibbon truly calls ‘‘the dangerous present of the 
imperial purple.” Maximus, it is said, was married to 
a Welsh lady of Carnarvon. 


Wuen Lord Rosebery says ‘‘clean slate and 
efficiency” there are some Liberals like Mr. Emmott 
and Mr. Trevelyan who cry, “‘ It is the voice of a god,” 
and even declare that their fellow Liberals ought to 
pray for more. We should like to remind these gentle- 
men that efficiency is neither a programme nor a 
principle. It depends upon the choice of able Ministers 
and upon the industry of those Ministers and their 
Departments. For example, if Lord Rosebery, dur- 
ing his tenure of the Foreign Office, had reformed 
the Consular service, or had even made some attempt 
to appoint a few useful British consuls to assist our 
traders, we should have been able to praise his efficiency. 
But no one will say that Lord Rosebery—who never 
speaks without raising the bogey of foreign competi- 
tion—is not interested in trade. Only he has not con- 
tributed to its success, and will not do by talking about 
the need for efficiency. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
on the other hand, inspires our confidence because he 
kept the Army Estimates down and the standards up. 


WE are glad to observe that another Yorkshire 
Liberal member, Mr. Charles Wilson, the great ship- 
owner, has joined the protest against the insolent and 
persistent attacks made by Messrs. Harmsworths’ organ 
in Leeds against Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
leadership. Mr. Wilson has consistently opposed a 
war against republicanism and nationality. He now 


writes to support Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
policy of peace, 


retrenchment, and reform. He 
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thinks Lord Rosebery has a great opportunity 
but mistrusts his lieutenants. Other well-known 
methods of the Daily Mail have been trans- 
ferred to the Leeds Mercury with a vengeance. On 
Tuesday that paper printed a flagrant lie, to the effect 
that Lord Rosebery had received promises of support 
from all the members of the last?Liberal Administration 
except two, and that he had shown these promises to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. If Mr. Harmsworth 
did not know this fantastic story to be false from 
beginning to end he ought to confine himself to 


Home Chat. If he did, he ought to return to the 
Daily Mail, 


Lorp ROosEBERY exercises such a fascination over 
the telegraphic agencies that they often are led, un- 
consciously, of course, to make serious omissions. 
Thus the feeling of the Pontefract Liberal Association 
was supposed to be in favour of the supersession of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, on account of a reso- 
lution passed last week welcoming Lord Rose- 
berys speech. We now find that the same meeting 
passed a second resolution protesting against the 
policy pursued by journals which promote dissen- 
sion in the supposed interests of Lord Rosebery, and 
‘‘especially resenting their treatment of. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the present leader of the party.” 
If the opinion of the Pontefract Liberal <As- 
sociation is to be quoted in all the London 
daily newspapers, it might as well be quoted 
correctly. The Pontefract Liberals regard Sir Henry 
as the leader of the party, and resent the attacks 
upon him. We are reminded of the extraordinary 
caricature given by the London Press of Sir E. Grey’s 
meeting at Glasgow, which, to the dismay of its pro- 
moters, insisted on proclaiming its loyalty to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his policy. 


‘Tue Liberals of Liverpool are unable to win a single 
seat in their own city, but they are quite ready to set 
the house of the Liberal Party of the country in order. 
Lord Rosebery has made a speech in which he definitely 
announces he is not speaking as a member of the 
Liberal Party. Liberals all over the country welcome 
what he says in favour of peace. The Liverpool 
Liberals, instead of weicoming his co-operation, declare 
in effect that as he is outside the party, they want to be 
outside the party too. Mr. Edward Evans, as it seems 
to us, is behaving rather curiously as an official of the 
National Liberal Federation in lending himself to such 
a strange manceuvre. But perhaps.this haste on the 
part of the Liverpool Liberals to throw over their pro- 
gramme and their discipline helps to explain their 
singular want of success at home. 


Mr. Bryn Roberts, speaking at Eifion on Thurs- 
day, said that all Liberals had welcomed Lord Rose- 
bery’s support of pacific proposals, and that they 
regarded all party interests as subordinate to the 
hecessity.of making peace. But the Liberal Imperialists 
had spoilt the effect of Lord Rosebery’s speech by taking 
possession of his platform. They were in a desperate 
plight before he spoke, and caught eagerly at any leader, 
however much of their own words they were obliged to 
swallow. They were now busy trying to foist him— 
against his will—on the Liberal Party, although Lord 
Rosebery had declared that he would never attempt to 
lead a divided party. This analysis of the political 
situation agrees with the account given by Mr. 
Channing in a letter we print to-day. 


THE egregious Mr. Wanklyn, of Bradford, has 
been suffering acutely from a couplet in Punch which 
he attributes to Mr. Lehmann, and has been filling the 
Bradford papers with plaintive letters. Mr. Wanklyn 
thinks that his chief enemy on Pustch is ‘ Autoclus,” 
and says that he can afford to laugh at such attacks. 
On Tuesday the Yorkshire Observer printed a delicious 


letter from Mr. Lehmann, after which ‘‘ Autoclus” 
himself will forgive poor Mr. Wanklyn and, let us hope, 


temper with pity the ridicule that usually attaches to 
aspiring mediocrity. 


Tue Morning Leader has been making a useful 
plea for a thorough inquiry into the character of the 
war expenditure. Here and there scandals have 
cropped up in the law courts, but the number of those 
which are known is very small compared with those 
of which the officials of the War Office and the 
Admiralty are aware. The difficulty is that it would 
be almost impossible to select from the governing 
classes a Commission which would not wish to cover 
up the misdeeds of the contractors. Blood is so very 
much thicker than water. What Liberal members of 
Parliament should press for in the first instance is the 
number of contracts given to individual firms and com- 
panies since the war began. Why should we not have 
a list showing the firm and company, the goods sup- 
plied, and the money paid? It is very important to 
know over what part of the country the butter of the 
war is spread most thickly. Then, perhaps, we may 
be able to appraise the patriotism of ‘‘the well-dressed 
young men” of Birmingham. 


A BANKRUPT woollen manufacturer was examined 
last week by the Official Receiver, who remarked : 
‘‘And you were trading at £10 a week loss? How 
do you account for that?” The reply was: ‘I put it 
down to the war in South Africa. I used to make a 
great deal of fancy goods for the niggers, and with the 
outbreak of the war this trade was lost, and the goods 
had to be sold at a considerable sacrifice. I was, how- 
ever, hoping that the war was over when Lord Roberts 
came home.” The Registrar: ‘‘ Yes; 1 don’t blame 
you.” But this is no consolation to the creditors, who 
will only recover 10 per cent. Might they not fairly 
ask Lord Roberts to pay the difference ? 


Tue cricket world has been engaged for some 
time in a discussion of the ‘‘ paid amateur” question, 
which became acute when Mr. A. C. Maclaren, the 
Lancashire ex-captain, accepted the post of ‘‘ assistant 
treasurer” to Hampshire. Arrangements by which a 
first-class cricketer is enabled to play for his county 
without pecuniary loss are not unknown ; but a change 
from one county to another, the second county openly 
providing a salaried post, is probably unprecedented. 
The president of the Hampshire Club himself regretted 
the invasion of the paid amateur, but believed it inevit- 
able. It is undoubtedly a delicate question, and pro- 
minent players are mostly unwilling to express their 
opinions. Lord Harris, however, appears, from his letter 
to the Sz. James's Gasetie, to approve of the practice. 
The Sé. James's, on the other hand, condemns even the 
custom of taking expenses. Here, we think, a dividing 
line can be drawn. It is absurd to expect a young 
amateur with an income of £150 or so a year to spend 
£3 0n every other match. Surely his time and skill 
form a sufficient contribution. As for the S¢. /ames’s 
contention that expenses are not paid by second-class 
clubs, if the writer played crickét himself he would 
know that this very non-payment is the chief difficulty 
which faces club secretaries, every one wanting to play 
in “home” matches, only professionals and wealthy 
“crocks ” being willing to complete the XI. for ‘f out” 
matches. With such clubs, indeed, expenses are not 
paid solely for lack of funds. But a salary, above all 
when paid for a specially created post, is a very different 
matter. The recognition of this practice would open 


- up an endless vista of undesirable results—counties 


competing for Mr. A.’s services as secretary to the 
County Ground, Limited, lobbying in pavilion for 
Mr. B. and Mr. C., and a general mist of finance over 
the cricket ground. At present the number of paid 
amateurs is small, but its possible increase must be 
regarded with alarm by all lovers of the national game 
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THE DANGER OF A SECESSION. 


AN it be true that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey mean to break away from the Leader of the 
Opposition? That is the real question behind all 
the controversies and speculations which are in the air 
about the Liberal Party. It is a question of infinite 
importance to all who value the Liberal Party as an 
instrument for carrying out great Liberal ideas. 
And it is a question which no Liberal can put 
to himself without dark fears and sombre doubts. 
For what are the facts ? The Liberal Leader has been 
conducting a strenuous campaign against the policy 
known as ‘‘ unconditional surrender”; against the 
methods of barbarism in the form of indiscriminate 
devastation, followed by the hideous death-rate in the 
camps ; against the overruling of civil liberty in the 
Marais judgment ; against the provocations to the 
enemy and also to our colonists in the abuse of martial 
law, and the threats of senseless and vindictive punish- 
ment. In that campaign he has been supported 
by the overwhelming majority of the members of 
the last Liberal Administration—Lord Spencer, Lord 
Ripon, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, 
Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, and Mr. Seale Hayne. He has received a 
unanimous vote of confidence from the Liberals in the 
House of Commons, from the General Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation, and from the London 
Liberal Federation. Supported by this solid body of 
opinion, although Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and 
Sir Henry Fowler not only refused to associate them- 
selves with his protest, but took sides openly with the 
Government, the Liberal Leader was able to compel the 
Government to reform the camps, and a strong, alert 
opposition had grown up inthe country. It was proved, 
as Mr. Russell Rea predicted last June, that the centre 
party would rally for such a campaign, and also, as 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Cork, Sir John Brunner, and Dr. 
Spence Watson declared, that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had won the confidence of the Liberal 
Party. 

This was how matters stood when Lord Rosebery 
went to Chesterfield and made a speech in which every- 
one found something to welcome and everyone found 
something to condemn. It was not, as we remarked at 
the time, a Liberal speech, but an assortment of miscel- 
laneous views. Lord Rosebery had not a word to say 
against the camps, and though he condemned Lord 
Halsbury at some length for saying the war was over, a 
wizened lie, too old to affect any man’s life or liberties, 
he found nothing to disapprove in Lord Halsbury’s 
overriding of civil sights by his casting vote in the 
Marais case. But there was this important fact about 
the speech. Lord Rosebery, after saying there was a 
Crisis, proposed a remedy which was not new to the 
nation, but was very different from any remedy he 
had proposed before. He had told the House of 
Lords more than once that there was a crisis, and 
had proposed three several remedies—that the fleet 
should be mobilised, the Militia Ballot Act should be 
amended so as to provide for compulsory ser- 
vice, and the Commander-in-Chief should tell the 
nation whether or no his superiors had accepted his 
advice. Lord Rosebery suggested at Chesterfield a 
very different remedy. He suggested a “passive 


policy of peace,” and Liberals who disagreed with 
Lord Rosebery about the origin of the war 
accepted with alacrity his reinforcement of their 
argument that the war must be ended by a treaty. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, it is understood, 
welcomed Lord Rosebery's co-operation, and all that 
was helpful to peace in the Chesterfield speech was 
generously acknowledged by men who had ceased to 
cherish any faith the speaker's Liberalism. 

But Lord Rosebery has replied to all this that he 
cannot co-operate with the Liberal Party. He will 
criticise the Government, but not from the ranks of 
the party he has left. He will set himself to create a 
new party, which is to supersede the Liberal Party, with 
a programme of its own. He will remain detached, 
helping or injuring the Liberal Party by accident, 
recognising no obligations to that party and no relations 
to its chiefs. He has set up a rival banner of his own. 
The duty of Liberals is therefore clear. They will 
go on their way attacking the Government, rejoicing 
whenever Lord Rosebery is found to be on their side, 
not dismayed when they find he is against them. 
They will recognise that they cannot serve under two 
banners and belong to two parties. 


But after Lord Rosebery has definitely refused to work 
with the Liberal Party, and has called for ‘‘spade-work” 
in the interests of a third party, what is to be thought 
of those Liberals who exalt him as adeliverer, and set 
themselves to disparage Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in language which borders on insult and menace ? 
How does such an attitude appear to the ordinary 
Liberal, who knows what sacrifices Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has made to preserve the party 
alike from disruption and from impotence? The 
matter is put more clearly than anywhere else in the 
Dundee Advertiser, the Liberal morning paper of 
Scotland, a paper which has not shared all our views 
on the war: 


‘The plain man whose patient loyalty is greatly abused 
cannot understand why he should be asked to magnify a 
politician who is not in the party, who may even be called 
hostile to the party, and belittle the working chief of the 
Liberal fraternity in which he claims membership. The 
plain mar is puzzled; he has no answer to the taunts 
of his political adversary; in time he becomes dis- 
affected, and will think more than twice or thrice ere 
he leaves his fireside to tramp through the mire and storm 
of a Scottish polling day to record’ his vote fur a Liberal can- 
didate. He sees Mr. Asquith strangely eager to preach from 
the texts given out by Lord Rosebery, and strangely silent 
when the same texts are given out by Sir Henry — 
Bannerman. He sees Sir Edward Grey hailing Lord Rose- 
bery as a saviour come late to the work of redeeming the 
Liberal Party from dark error and distress. He sees Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson propounding reasons for an enthusiastic 
support of Lord Rosebery, although the most vital of these 
reasons existed and might have been employed for the 
support of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He sees Mr. 
Haldane using his position as a Liberal member, using a 
Liberal organisation, using Liberal loyalty, to make aspeech 
of which large portions are a sustained innuendo that a 
different leadership would have spared us many tears shed 
over the party’s misfortunes. With what heart can such a 
voter come to the help of the Liberal Party, which he has 
hitherto supported as the organised means of getting the 
things done he wishes done?” 


We do not blame or praise Lord Rosebery for refus- 
ing to work with the Liberal Party. He thinks that party 
—as his chief interpreter reminds us—an ‘‘ organised 
hypocrisy.” He has throughout associated himself 
with the war policy ; he was the first to appeal to the 
sentiment of national revenge by his allusion to 


Majuba; he looks at the Empire in a spirit which is a 
continual menace to peace, and he is not opposed to 
No one knows but himself what are his 
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precise views on domestic questions. He is in favour 
of Housing Reform, but he never says a word about 
the rating of land. His opinions on Ireland have 
changed, not because the Local Government Act has 
altered the groundwork of action, but because Irish 
members have said offensive things about the war. 
Knowing his own views, he decides that they make it 
impossible for him to work with the Liberal Party. If 
any Liberals after this announce themselves his followers 
they are not merely humiliating themselves (that some 
men will do readily enough), they are proclaiming 
themselves deserters from the Liberal banner and 
rebels against all Liberal discipline. If Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey respond to Lord Rosebery’s appeal 
for ‘* spade-work,” they are definitely leaving the 
Liberal trenches to throw up trenches for a new 
party. It is a grave situation, and we can only 
adopt the language of the paper we have already 
quoted: ‘‘We hope that, as Lord Rosebery is not 
going to be with us, and cannot be conceived in the 
position of a sectional leader, the Parliamentary paity 
will have the sense to prevent the Liberalism of the 
country from being rent in twain.” 





BAD ADVICE TO THE CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 


T the beginning of the new year a Chancellor of 

the Exchequer always receives plenty of advice 

good, bad, and indifferent. But he receives more 
than ever if he is seen to be sitting on an empty chest 
by the pool of bottomless deficiency fishing for a 
Budget, or at least hoping to hook a tax which will 
not break his line or snap his rod. We desire (o call 
the atteation of our readers to observations made by 
**R. G.,” the redoubtable author of ‘‘ City Notes” in 
the Economic Journal, ‘*R. G.,” we regret to say, 
remains, as last year, a Jingo and a Protectionist. 
Fortunately he is not a good prophet. After 
telling us two-and-a-half years ago that only a war 
with a first-class Power could send Consols below 
par, he has now the assurance to declare that the war 
is not the main cause of Consols falling 84 points 
below his own possible minimum. ‘‘ The substantial 
caus2 of weakness is the diminution of the volume of 
profits in business itself at the very time the public 
were committed to so many new undertakings.” 
Although well aware that ‘‘R. G.” enjoys a great 
reputation as a statistician and a financier, we cannot 
but regard his blunders in relation to war finance as 
both abnormal and unpardonable. Almost everyone 
except ‘*R. G.” can understand that war expenditure 
means expenditure out of capital upon unproductive 
and wasteful purposes. So long as the expenditure 
continues, war gives an unnatural stimulus to business 
in the country which is foolish enough to wage it. No 
wonder, therefore, that the depression in trade is at 
present felt more in Germany and France than in the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, “R. G.” is helplessly and 
hopelessly at sea : 
“Great as the expenditure on the war is, people forget 

that the amount is really small relatively to the resources of 

the country. Nominally the country is spending a hundred 
millions or thereabouts annually more than it did a few 
years ago, but people forget that a large part of the amount 


would have been spent by individuals, if not by the Govern- 
ment, probably in a manner as unproductive as on war, and 


that the real loss to the community by the diversion of its 
industry is only a small fraction, perhaps not more than one 
or two per cent. of the whole income of the community.” 


Really we are amazed that a scientific journal can 
print such stuff as this. How much money would have 
been ‘‘ spent by individuals ” on hiring Canadians and 
Australians to burn farms and shoot farmers 6,000 
miles away? Is there anyone on the right side of 
Colney Hatch ready to believe that the war, which the 
Government says has cost us already 150 millions, has 
really only caused a loss to the nation of 41,500,000? 
If there is such a person let him take ship to Anticyra. 

When ‘*‘ R. G.” comes to advise the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to what should be the new taxes he 
flounders, as he did last year, into the marsh of pro- 
tection. The military occupation of South Africa is 
undoubtedly, he says, a new burden, and the whole 
army must therefore be increased in number and effi- 
ciency. Consequently ‘‘ expenditure must be perma- 
nently increased,” and ‘‘no reduction of the so-called 
war taxation is to be contemplated.” ‘‘R. G.” next 
proceeds to declare, without adducing any proof, that 
‘fan increase of direct taxes is out of the question, 
because direct taxes are necessary as a reserve for 
emergencies, unless the rate is very low.” This is 
great nonsense, considering that the income-tax is not 
yet as high as in 1856, when the war expenditure, and 
therefore the emergency, was only about one-third 
what it now is, and “ R. G.” makes absurdity doubly 
absurd when he tells us that ‘‘ the knotty question will 
perhaps be whether some new taxes of this kind (Ze., 
taxes on food) should not be imposed in order to 
diminish the excessive weight of the income-tax.” We 
wonder if it has ever occurred to ‘‘R. G.” to look into 
the scale of the license duties or to examine proposals 
for the taxation of grovnd values? If his outlook 
were not so restricted, and if his mind were not 
obsessed by a desire to raise artificially the price of the 
necessaries of life, he would hardly have committed 
himself to the statement that ‘ obviously to bring in 
money the Chancellor of the Exchequer is limited to 
taxes of the nature of the sugar duty, which he im- 
posed last year.” ‘*R. G.” obviously thinks that 
women and children should pay for war; it is a 
chivalrous doctrine, worthy of the City and of Printing 
House-square. We cannot for the life of us imagine 
why tea should be taxed up to double its natural 
market price when the State, through its magistrates, 
is giving away valuable monopolies in the shape of 
licenses every year to the tune of many millions of 
money ; but ‘‘it is safer,” writes our City Pundit, ‘* to 
trust to such things as tea and sugar or a moderate 
corn duty, such as we retained in our finance down to 
1870. There is ample room in this direction for duties 
that will bring in many millions and leave the country 
no more burdened than it was thirty years ago, when 
the taxes were nevertheless light.” If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should attempt such a policy as this, we 
may look forward to a period of profound industrial 
and political discontent. When the depression comes 
(and “R. G.” expects it ‘‘during the next few 
months”) the cries of the unemployed will be loud 
enough and the position of employers will be painful 
enough ; but if the situation is aggravated by the sub- 
stitution of dear bread for cheap bread, with dearer tea, 
dearer sugar, and dearer meat, then the Government, 
which entered with so light a heart upon such a war, 
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will find that it has brought the country to the verge of 
a revolution. 

The towns of England and Scotland are just 
beginning to awake from a hideous dream. Their 
poor went mad and drunk with their rich in 1899 and 
1900. But in every class in every town there was a 
handful of men who kept their heads, who foresaw the 
misery which the war must bring, not only to South 
Africa, but to our own doors. These handfuls have 
been growing into multitudes, and they will become 
irres stible when once it is made clear by events that 
the British poor are to be pinched and starved in order 
that Park-lane may reduce wages in Johannesburg. 





FROM THE PROVINCES. 


THE RuraAt Popu.Lation. 


HE figures of the last census, so far as they relate 
to the rural villages, are sad reading. ‘The popula- 
tion of the agricu'tural districts is going down further than 
ever. Matters of sentiment may be neglected—political, 
economic, and moral considerations alike sternly demand 
our most careful thought in an immediate attempt to stop 
this tendency. A political view shows us that, amongst all 
the wretched entanglement in South Africa, our town-bred 
infantry are no match for hardy countrymen, and from this 
one may easily deduce some unwelcome but obvious 
conclusions as to cur aptitude for national defence. An 
economic view discloses the fact that the supply of mental 
and muscular energy which has hitherto fed our trade and 
manufactures is in danger of running short; also that our 
own land is producing less and less of the vital necessaries 
of its people, not because it cannot, but because labour is 
not applied to it. A moral view demonstrates the ominous 
depreciation of character produced by the overcrowding, 
the hurry, and the relentless competition of our industrial 
cities. 

There are few purely rural villages which have net 
decreased in population nearly one half during the last 
forty years. ‘This decrease has fallen on every class: 
fewer landowners live on their estates; the pelicy of land 
agents bas been to lighten their duties by throwing groups 
of smali farms into one, and so decreasing the number of 
farmeis; village industries have been absorbed or killed 
by the huge pushing concerns of the great centres; rural 
shopkeepers have decreased with the growing accessibility 
of the towns; labourers and their families have gone away 
in troops, often because there was nu. work, more frequently 
because more money could be earned in towns, sometimes 
because there were no houses for them to live in. 

In seeking a remedy I am convinced that we must 
look principally to the essentially rural population—who 
live on the soil and by the soil—the farmers and labourers, 
with an intermediate class of small cultivators, hitherta 
little known in England, but which should be developed as 
speedily as possible. The craftsmen and traders may re- 
appear after these have been established, and it is possible, 
by long thankless nursing, to encourage village industries 
again, but not befcre the industry of the land itself has had 
attention. As to the landowners, if they have so little of 


the spirit of their fathers that they prefer to lease their 
nalls “along with the shooting and fishing” to city mag- 
nates, for the sake of a few hundreds to spend in London, 
they are better hidden away in the oblivion of the capital. 
Turning, then, to the condition of the farmers and labourers, 
I must mention, in passing, one aspect of the question which 


frequently affects the latter class—that is, their housing. A 
number of landowners have deliberately pursued the policy 
of never rebuilding cottages when they have fallen into dis- 
repair, because the agent did not like to be troubled with 
collecting small rents. It has followed in these cases that, 
though men might find some employment in the village, 
they could not live there, were obliged to have their homes 
in neighbouring tewns, and to find lodgings for themselves 
in the village during working days. I can name one length 
of railway where balt the passengers on Saturday after- 
noons consist of village artisans and labourers going home, 
and on Monday mornings of the same men returning to 
work. ‘The local authorities now have good workable 
powers of provicling cottages, and the country badly needs 
a few persistent “fanatics ” who will worry the councils into 
exercising them. I hope, however, soon, to deal with tie 
housing question separately, and at length. I believe that 
the true solution of most of the series of problems involved 
is to be found in economic readjustments. 

At present an enterprising man, whether small capitalist 
ur mere employé, can make more money by working in 
the town than by farming or labouring in the villages. He 
has also the alluring vision of the Whittingtons of the 
cities who began life as poor as he, but have risen to be 
local princes. It is useless atterapting to counterbalance 
these advantages by reminding him that village existence, if 
obscure, is passed amongst the refreshing sights and sounds 
ef nature, and that ambition will have a scope, some three 
or four evenings in the year, at parish council meetings. 
A working man will point to the fact that in a smoky city 
his own wages will be twice as much, his son’s three times 
as much, and his daughter’s four times as much as “ at 
home,” and that the whole family together will bring in 
quite a handsome income until the lads and_ lasses 
grow up. Against this we must supply some counterpoise 
more substantial than pure sentiment, and I think we can 
do so in offering an interest in the land upon which the 
men of the village live. ‘To some extent sentiment (in the 
shape of strong individualism) enters into this, but it is a 
sentiment associated with reasonable ambition and hope 
which have hitherto been excluded from the greater part 
of rural life. If a man saw the chaace of “being his owa 
master” on his native soil, of “ having a little place of his 
own,” he would be prepared to sacrifice a good many city 
chances. ‘There would, of course, be a number, as there 
always have been, who would long for a wider sphere, and 
would seek it to their own advantage, contributing healthy 
new blood and brain to home cities and colonial develop- 
ments. But let us open a rural sphere for enterprise in 
place of the present dead-level routine, and we should 
find that many of the steadiest men were glad to accept it. 

Now, how can this be provided? Small allotments for 
market gardens will be of very little use. They are not large 
enough for a family to make a living on, and if a man is 
employed in daily labour, so that he can only give to his 
garden patch the last tired hours of a day, he soon regards 
his allotment as an evil necessary for eking out an existence 
which he will take the first chance of changing. For this 
reason allotments will only be a success where farm work is 
somewhat irregular, or where there is constant indoor em- 
ployment, with short hours. ‘The latter condition is re- 
markably illustrated by the popularity of allotments in 
factory and mining townlets, where garden work forms a 
happy recreation for evenings and spare time. Now, a 
farm worker has no spare time, except in winter, if he 1s 
any good at his calling—which, though few people mecng: 
vise it, is the most highly skilled, the most varied, and the 
most exacting labour in the world. Allotments, then, must 
be regarded as a useful adjunct to village crafts and indus- 
tries, which we all hepe to see increased, but as no remedy 
for the broader evil which I am discussing. 

he remedy lies in the creation of “small holdings none 
that is, little farms of a sufficient size for a man and his 
family to live on by their own work. When country life was 
more vigorous there were many such, and any labourer who 
could raise a small amount of capital was sure to find a 
“Jittle place” for hitnself. They could only be taken on 
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the old unbusinesslike conditions of unfixed tenure, re- 
stricted production, high rents, and no return for improve- 
ments, but, uninviting as the situation was, many a man 
was attracted to it. A few landowners are beginning to 
see, after the sad results of farm amalgamation, that small 
holdings, let on fair terms, are good from their own point of 
view. But the problem cannot wait for the slow processes 
of public opinion amongst the squires, and the uncertain- 
ties of tenancy are quite sufficient to discourage men_of 
enterprise from risking their little all in the yearly lease of 
a small farm. Small holdings must be reintroduced in the 
shape of peasant proprietorship, and then there is every 
indication that the advantage of having some land and a 
house of his own will be an attraction more potent than 
the chances of the towns to many who are now obliged to 
look upon the latter as their only hope. 

The machinery for creating a peasant proprietary 
already exists. The Small Holdings Act, 1892, enables 
every County Council to purchase land, cut it up into small 
farms, erect houses and other buildings upon each, and sell 
them to persons who will engage to live and work on them. 
The terms of sale are quite generous, so that any practical 
man who can lay down a small proportion of the purchase 
money may get possession, and gradually pay off the 
balance by annual instalments, which are no more than an 
ordinary rent. The Act merely needs freeing from a few 
grandmotherly restrictions as to the use of the land in 
future ages. It also contains provisions for helping culti- 
vators to build their own houses on any land they may 
have or obtain, apart from the Act. Now it would be an 
easy thing for most County Councils to buy up incum- 
bered estates in their areas, and dispose of them under the 
Act. They would find that men with a little money (saved 
or inherited) were ready to come forward and take up the 
holdings. Once the scheme was set agoing, the realisa- 
tion that a practical man might, by good management, 
get “a little place of his own,” would vastly increase the 
demand, not only from those still in the country, who would 
otherwise leave, but even from those who had already gone 
to the towns, and would be glad to get back to a more open 
and healthy life. The very terms of these arrangements 
would serve to attract some of the most steady, and to repel 
the improvident. 

But what about the question of capital? To work a 
farm to the best advantage £10 per acre is necessary, and 
very few would have both their needful share of the pur- 
chase money and working capital as well. That brings me 
to my last point. Any scheme of this kind must provide 
for an honest system of credit banking, and co-operative 
mutual aid. ‘The Raffeisen banks have been largely re- 
sponsible for redeeming the small farmers of Holland, 
Denmark, and Wurtemburg from a plight worse than that 
of their English confréres to-day. Ev-n the unbusinesslike 
Irish peasant has often been made a new man by them. 
Everyone who knows country life is aware how easily the 
farmer is a prey to usury. His returns are uncertain, both 
in time and amounts, whilst his payments are inexorably 
fixed by the seasons. ‘To sell produce a month earlier than 
the right time in order to meet a payment may mean heavy 
loss. ‘To take proper advantage of the best time for buying 
is to secure a long start in the year’s race. ‘To purchase 
modern appliances is to gain the power of saving time and 
money. These and many other exigencies mean capital, 
and uncommonly good customers have the farmers been 
to the money-lenders when that has fallen short. 

The Agricultural Society (Raffeisen) bank meets this 
need by providing capital, usually obtained from a regular 
commercial bank on the committee’s responsibility. Then, 
when a member of the society wants money to buy stock, 
seed, implements or manures, or to make payment (say, of 
an annual instalment of purchase money which he could 
meet easily enough when his young stock is saleable in a 
couple of months), he brings his case before the committee 
of local practical men. If they are satisfied that his cir- 
cumstances show reasonable probability for repayment, he 
is granted a loan, for a fixed time, and for a definite pur- 
pose, on the joint bond of himself and two approved sure- 
ties, who engage that both time and purpose shall be 


strictly observed. This system saves many an improvident 
sale, and tides dozens of honest men over crises which 
might mean ruin, whilst it develops enterprise where fair 
expansion would otherwise be impossible. In other words, 
it can be used so as to save the life of a small farmer from 
getting into hopeless ruts of unremunerated toil. The re- 
markably open life of the farm is itself a great guarantee 
against frauds, or misuse of the money—if a member of the 
bank societv has got £12 to buy a cow, or to avoid selling 
his lambs too soon, his sureties and fellow-members have 
only to take their usual daily look over his gate to see 
whether he has complied with the conditions. As a matter 
of fact, losses, not to mention frauds, are so rare where 
these banks have been tried in Ireland that the Congested 
Districts Board has found it safe to advance considerable 
sums towards the mutual stock of capital at low rates of 
interest. 

I believe that by a liberal and judicious provision of 
small holdings, which the people could be sure of as their 
own, together with the creation of mutual societies for finan- 
cial and other co-operative assistance, a good deal could be 
done to revive our rural life. I know that this will be re- 
garded as a prosaic half-measure by town-reared theorists 
who are too busy dreaming to give any time to 
practical suggestions. But after all, the question is 
~-can we lay something before the village popula- 
tion which they will understand and accept as practicable 
in their Gwn lifetime? Till we do so, they will shrewdly go 
on voting for the status quo, but getting away from it as 
fast as they can. The above suggestions will make against 
state-socialism, land nationalisation, and all other sweeping 
programmes of doctrinaires, but, if carried out, they would 
restore to our lovely English villages something of that 
free, active, independent life and spirit which are worth 
more to the future of our nation than anything else. 


CIF A. 





TWEEFONTEIN. 


From A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT, 


FE. suffered in South Africa on Christmas Eve one 
of those minor disasters which have marked the 
whole track of the campaign. Here in England the nature, 
magnitude, and effect of such disasters is, as a rule, not 
understood. It was at first the habit to exaggerate their 
importance enormously. We have now fallen into the much 
more fatal habit of minimising their importance. The 
future conduct of the war, the reinforcement necessary for 
South Africa, and the nature of the final settlement all 
depend upon the judgment of the English people. It was 
the English people who permitted this war to be waged ; it 
is they who have paid for it, or who will at least pay for it 
in the future, and it is they, and they only, who can bring 
ittoanend. Whether it is brought to an end in a manner 
more or less harmful to this country will depend upon their 
judgment, and upon their judgment alone. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that we should understand as 
clearly as we can from the mutilated telegrams which reach 
this country, exactly what is happening at the seat of war, 
and there is no better occasion for testing our knowledge 
and informing our judgment than such an occasion as this. 

There are two things to be done: first, we must get a 
good picture of what happened; secondly, we must esti- 
raate as far as possible the importance of such incidents 
upon the future conduct of the campaign. 

There are three areas widely separated in which the 
enemy may be found in force: these three areas are, the 
South-Eastern portion of the Transvaal beyond Ermelo; 
the Western portion west and north of Rustenberg ; and the 
North-Eastern corner of the Orange Free State between the 
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Vaal, the railway, and what is known as the Thabanchu line. 
The enemy can, if they choose, mass outside these districts, 
but their numbers are not large, and it is in these three 
places that they are principally to be found. With the first 
of these bodies their Commander-in-Chief, Botha, is asso- 
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map X marks the position of Tweefontein, E that of Eland's 
River Bridge, and T that of Tafel-kop. The dotted line represents 
on the same scale England south and east of the Thames, and is 
added to give an idea of the area of the operations, 


ciated ; with the second Delarey, who has, perhaps, the 
highest reputation of all our opponents for military skill, and 
with the third De Wet. It is Lord Kitchener’s plan to 
divide up the country by lines of blockhouses, which, though 
nobody but Mr. Brodrick and a few newspaper editors be- 
lieve them to be impassable, yet prevent the enemy from 
moving from place to place with the ease they formerly en- 
joyed. Sometimes a large body, such as that under Grobe- 
laar, can pass and repass with impunity two of our strongest 
lines; more often, even small bodies are observed when 
they cross, and occasionally the attempt to cross meets with 
a serious check. This blockhouse strategy was being applied 
with special activity to the North-Eastern corner of the 
Orange Free State when there occurred the reverse to 
which these lines have reference. 

A district somewhat larger than four English counties 
has long been surrounded by the Natal Railway, by the line 
of blockhouses on the Vaal, by the Bloemfontein-Pretoria 
Railway, and by the line from Ladybrand through 
Thabanchu to Bloemfontein. It was proposed to divide 
this main area into smaller sections, and the first step to this 
was to drive across the centre a long line of blockhouses. 
This line, starting from Kroonstadt, passed through Lind- 
ley, and was to meet another line extending from Harrismith 
westward towards Bethlehem. In connection with this plan 
it must be remembered that the blockhouse system depends 
very largely for its success upon the rapidity of our opera- 
tions. Nothing could be more fatal’ to the success of the 
campaign in South Africa than a system of blockhouses 
which might have to be maintained for many months or 
perhaps for two years. As it is, the three thousand miles 
we have built are straining the capacity of the army to the 
utmost, and with every week the dispersion of troops, especi- 
ally of the columns required for the continual patrol and 
reinforcement of these little forts, becomes greater and 
greater. 

This line cutting the North-eastern corner of the 
Orange Free State in two was therefore being hurried on 
with the greatest rapidity. The gap that still remained 
open was somewhat less than three days’, perhaps only two 
days’, march in extent at the most. At least, so it appears 
from the correspondence, but it is a matter upon which 
there is no very precise information. This gap, and the 
chain of blockhouses itself, lay along one of those lines of 
easy communication to which we haye been tied more or less 


during the whole of the campaign, and our dependence upon 
which has so grievously hampered the progress of the war 
in its latter stages. Up to Harrismith there runs a line of 
railway from Natal, and at Harrismith is a very large camp. 
From Harrismith to Bethlehem runs a good main road—it 
is a well-inhabited district, it has been surveyed for a rail- 
way, and this railway is partially built. Alone of all the 
districts in the North-eastern part of the State this strip 
could be marked “ clear” in the map which the Times pub- 
lished on Christmas Day. Finally the whole district in 
every direction was supposed to be scoured by large columns 
of our forces. There were three operating from forty to 
fifty miles north of the road, two just south of it, and to the 
west, though rather further off, there was a regular system of 
columns by which the country was being cleared for great 
distances on either side of the railway. It is important to 
remember these points if one is to judge the exact nature of 
what happened. 

On December 18 Dartnell’s column of Light Horse, after 
a long and fine march, penetrated into the broken country 
south of the road and was surprised by a force of men 
under De Wet. This force was of no great size. Even the es- 
timates made by the men who were attacked by it do not 
give it at more than 800, and it must be remembered that in 
all warfare inthe most perfect good faith, the numbers en- 
gaged in an assault are invariably exaggerated by the 
defence. If De Wet’s object was to annihilate a force 
which must have been far superior to his own he failed, 
but the Light Horse retired eastward, westward, and 
northward by the way they had come. 

Meanwhile more than fifty miles to the north, two 
other large columns were proceeding to march eastward 
from Frankfort towards Vrede. Twenty-four hours after 
Dartnell’s engagement so far to the south of them, these 
columns had already left the town. Thirty-six hours after 
(that is, on the morning of the zoth) the small advanced 
guard of Colonel Damant’s column was annihilated at 
Tafel-kop, after one of the most gallant resistances to be 
chronicled in the history of this war. A field piece and 
machine gun were captured, the gunners, as usual, display- 
ing a special gallantry. The limbers were saved. The 
enemy retired southward over the Wilge River on _ the 
arrival of reinforcements, and it is probable, though we 
cannot be certain, that this northern force effected a junc- 
tion with De Wet’s southern force about a day before the 
attack on Tweefontein. 

At any rate, about two hours before daylight on the 
24th De Wet, commanding a larger force than he had yet 
been seen with, climbed the southern escarpment of the 
kopje, on whose northern slope our camp lay, and before 
the day dawned had captured the stores and guns; killed, 
wounded, or taken the men, and destroyed or removed the 
equipment of a depédt which lay at the head of the line of 
blockhouses advancing from Harrismith. The total num- 
ber of men involved in this disaster we certainly do not yet 
know, but it must be reckoned at about half a battalion. and 
two guns appear to have been lost. The Light Horse, ten 
miles distant as the crow flies, and fourteen by road, ap- 
peared on the scene before seven, but they could effect 
nothing. So much for what everybody knows. Here are 
a few more points which are rather conjectures than cer- 
titude. 

The enemy can hardly have failed to have captured 
very large stores of small-arm ammunition in a depdt and 
camp of this kind. It is to be feared that they also carried 
away a considerable quantity of shell. The same is pro- 
bably true of rifles, and certainly of clothing and food. 
The effect of this reverse upon the construction of the 
blockhouse line will be trifling, nor do we believe for one 
moment that the object of the attack was specially directed 
to the interference of the building of that line. It seems 


to us that the object of assault was chosen simply because 
he thought it a good opportunity for striking a blow, and 
that it would equally have taken place against a similar 
position in no way connected with the extension of the 
blockhouse system. That system, we repeat, hampers, but 
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does not paralyse the movements of the enemy. ‘They 
cannot retard its completion appreciably, and they know 
that if they can keep it and the war in existence for a cer- 
tain number of months it will be all to their advantage. 


For though they are not trained soldiers, yet common sense 


will tell them that the prolongation of a system of dispersed 
defence tends more to weaken an army of occupation than 
any other accident. 

~ Were this reverse isolated we do not believe it would 
have any considerable effect upon the future of the cam- 
paign. Coming as it does as a climax of a whole series of 
more or less successful assaults, we believe it will have con- 
siderable effect. Success in war is not (as some of our 
more Oriental contemporaries seem to imagine) a matter of 
numbers or of blind force. It is essentially a matter of 
psychology, and in the stage which the present war has 
reached it is more a matter of psychology than ever. The 
people who write financial articles about the Kaffir Circus 
understand this well enough, as applied to the temper of 
the English people at this moment. They know that if they 
can raise the market and maintain high prices for any con- 
siderable time they will help to postpone discouragement 
on the one side and an appreciation of fact on the other. 
Tt is odd that these same gentry do not apply their excellent 
rule tothe enemy. This reverse will not be looked upon by 
the Dutch in South Africa as we look upon it. Like every 
other reverse we have suffered, it will be magnified, pro- 
hably distorted, certainly exaggerated, and will help to swell 
the legend of what has certainly been an epic combat ; it is 
upon such forces that the continuation of the Boer resist- 
ance depends. Tt is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
from the point of view of the military situation that these re- 
verses should be made impossible. Every one of them is a 
creat lease of life to the war. 

Finally, there is one thing as evidently clear now as it 
lias heen throughout all the accidents of the last four 
months ; there is some grave form of exhaustion paralysing 
the army in South Africa. Exhaustion in an army does not 
show itself in the shape of panic, nor does it show itself by 
men’s not standing up to the fighting. Tt shows itself in the 
small proportion of men who could be employed where real 
mobility is wanted ; it shows itself in the necessity of call- 
ing out money, stores, and remounts in profusion to take 
the place of what would be the result of the saving and care 
of a more vigorous body, and it shows itself in the slackness 
of outpost work, in the confusion of order, and in the break- 
down in one’s intelligence department, and exhaustion is the 
most fatal enemy which large armies have to face. 

We have been at war for close upon 120 weeks, and of 
these over 100 weeks have been occupied with operations 
upon a great scale. We have in this city a Press which 
calls itself, and which its readers believe to be, the best in- 
formed in the world, yet neither that Press nor this public 
has yet dropped the theatrical way of talking of warfare 
which was tolerable only in times of peace, nor have they 
seemed to begin to appreciate so elementary a truth as that 
armies waste away in the field, “melt like snow,” as 
Moltke said, and need a continuous and vigorous replenish- 
ing. Without any doubt, whatever strain we shall have 
to meet in the immediate future will be the strain of heavy 
reinforcements and of the heavy expenditure that accom- 
panies them, and if we do not take care we shall also have 
to bear the strain of disappointment after the fatuous op- 
timism which we have deliberately entertained for so long. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 
Ill. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


HERE are some vulgar errors that die very hard, and 
_one of those it is most difficult to kill is that Mr. 
Granville Bantock is an outrageous young man who delights 
in the cruellest, most ear-piercing noise it is possible for the 


modern orchestra to make. I have heard of a clergyman 
who went all the way from Lincolnshire to London to hear 
a certain concert, and, having been shattered by Mr. Ban- 
tock’s J/aga-Naut, took the first train home with an uneasy 
sense that he had been in the company of the Evil One 
himself. Wherever ore goes among the uninstructed, in- 
deed, one hears weird stories of the music of a quite mythical 
Bantock. The other day, for example, a London critic 
wrote, “ Elgar we know and honour; Bantock we know by 
reason of some impossible, excruciating work.” Now | 
venture to assure this impossible, excruciating journalist 
that he really does not know Mr. Bantock’s work at all. 
Even of the work he may have heard it is ridiculous to 
speak in that horrified curate fashion, while there is a huge 
quantity of the work he has not heard that deserves as 
careful consideration as the English public can give it. 

An amateur who happened to listen to the Jaga-Naut 
or take up the six published volumes of Songs of the East, 
would perhaps be inclined to deny Mr. Bantock the title 
of an English musician. The whole cast of thought seems 
to he anti-Fnglish—anti-European, indeed. No composer, 
not even Félicicn David, has been so absorbingly 
enamoured of the East; none has thrown over more com- 
pletely all the elements that enter into our modern Western 
music. It is easy enough, of course, to be exotic; all you 
have to do is to avoid the usual harmonies, the usual 
rhythms, the usual cadences, and write unusual ones in 
their places. More especially by the use of other scales 
than the conventional major and minor can you give your 
music a foreign air, which may as well be called Oriental 
as anything else. If Mr. Bantock had done no more than 
this, his Eastern music would not have stirred our pulses 
in the slightest. In his case, however, the Oriental atmo- 
sphere after which he was striving was not something fac- 
titious, something aimed at merely for superficial novelty of 
effect, but the only proper setting for such ideas and 
emotions as then possessed him. He was veritably of the 
Fast for the time being; his contemplation of it was like 
wine in his blood, giving him an artistic stimulus for which 
he sought in vain in the life around him. Hence his 
Eastern songs at their worst never suggest a merely artificial 
handling of exotic elements, while at their best they are 
absolutely convincing. I suppose it is not possible for 
the average Western mind, accustomed as it is to its own 
emotional formulas in music, to go quite so far as Mr. Ban- 
tock in his divagations into the psychology of other races 
Hence to my mind, at least, the Arabian songs convey the 
most charm, combining as they do a species of emotion near 
enough to our own to enable us to follow all its tints, with a 
not too obtrusive suggestion of the life and the atmosphere 
of other climes. 

Much as I like Mr. Bantock’s Oriental imaginings, how- 
ever, I am glad to see that, with the growth of years and the 
impact of other culture, he has come to see that there is 
fragrance in other roses than those of Shiraz. The plain 
truth seems to have been that his flight to the East was only 
his peculiar way of escaping from the boredom of the ac- 
cepted modern formulas—an escape that each original young 
musician has to make after his own fashion. It was not so 
much that he felt the life around him to be tepid, but that 
the conventional phrases in which he had been taught to 
express his emotions about this life were dull and trite 
through sheer familiarity. He wanted an outlook that 
would call forth something more original, more personal to 
himself, than the current commonplaces of the schools ; 
and in rejecting the language of other men he necessarily 
turned his back upon their life. Now, after practising his 
hand for many years, and having established sure and 
swift communication between his vision and his technique, 
he comes back to English iife refreshed and purified, able 
to express his modern emotions in a language more suited 
to our Western ears. 

He early found the right path and followed it tena- 
ciously. The day of abstract music is gone, though one 
cannot say when a new development of it may burst upon 
the world. Only two of the great modern forms now bear 
within them the seed of life—the opera and the symphonic 
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poem—and the more alert the musician’s brain, the more 
sedulously will he cultivate one or other of these. Mr. Ban- 
tock has essayed both. His experiments in opera neces- 
sarily came to an end when he realised how hopeless is the 
present outlook in England for operatic music. This is a 
pity, for Mr. Bantock has a decided dramatic gift. It does 
not appear very often, perhaps, in The Pearl of Iran, which 
bears every evidence of being a youthful work, but the 
little one-act opera Caedmar, though still earlier in date of 
composition, is delightfully fresh and spontaneous, and indi- 
cates a definite inborn bias towards the drama. It is true 
that both the story and the music suggest at times the 
Valkyrie; but resemblances of this kind are inevitable in 
the early work of most musicians. ‘The similarity, at any 
rate, is not imitative ; and the Cacdmar, as a whole, youth- 
ful as it was, bore gr2at promise for English opera. Mr. 
Bantock worked in this line for some time longer, under 
the fond delusion that the British public was more recep- 
tive towards native opera than it really is, and put much 
good work into his Hugene Aram, the overture of which was 
once performed in London. But disillusionment came to 
him as it has come to so many others ; and he has laid aside 
the unfinished opera till brighter days shall appear. 

The symphonic poem, however, he has cultivated un- 
ceasingly, and it is gratifying to see, in each successive 
work, his sense of beauty becoming finer and rarer at the 
same time that his handling grows more sure and his tex- 
ture more compact. It is in the 7'halaba, I think, that he 
first shows unmistakable signs of predestination to this 
order of composition. Perhaps that work is one of those 
to which the aforesaid painful critic referred when he spoke 
of Mr. Bantock’s impossible, excruciating music. If so, it 
does not say much for his critical perception, even sup- 
posing him to have heard the work only once; for the 
themes are models of expressiveness, the orchestration has 
the positive, inevitable quality only seen in works that come 
forth at white heat, and the whole scheme of the poem is 
finely conceived and well followed out. A young musician 
certainly need not be ashamed to meet his enemies 
in the gate with the score of a Thalaba in his 
hand. The only weak points in the work are just 
those which, one is glad to see, are fast disap- 
pearing from Mr. Bantock’s music. Thalaba is, in the 
first place, too long; in the second place, it has not yet 
quite solved, in the working out of the themes, the pro- 
blem of the compromise between the old formulas and the 
new, between the necessity of not losing sight for a moment 
of the poetical current, and the need for a more or less 
decorative treatment of the musical matter that has been 
presented. Here and there in the Talaba one sees quite 
clearly the struggle between the two unreconciled elements. 
But in the fine symphonic poem Dante, written last summer 
and not yet performed, all these demons that beset the path 
of the writer of symphonic poems have been successfully 
exorcised. Here the material has been fully purged of the 
dross that one detects at times in the /Jaga-Naut and the 
Thalaba. Some beneficent astringent acid seems to have 
worked its way through the structure, purifying the ideas 
and bracing the whole frame. That combination of the 
beautiful and the characteristic that is the prime essential 
in programme music is here unquestionably achieved ; and 
in the working out of the themes there is a similarly happy 
compromise between the needs of the poetic and of the 
musical elements. 

Apart from the Dante, Mr. Bantock has put his finest 
work into the Variations on the theme “H.F.B.” and his 
oratorio Christus, which latter work is to be performed next 
Good Friday, for the first time, at Antwerp. Of the Varia- 
tions, I can now only repeat what I have said elsewhere, that 
they rank, with Dr. Elgar’s Variations, as the finest pro- 
duct cf this form of art yet seen in England. The modern 
musician brings a definite poetic purpose even into his varia- 
tions ; and in its union of fine technique with a fresh and 
varied play of psychology, Mr. Bantock’s work is in every way 
a credit to English music. It is of the Christus, however, that 
T desire to speak in the small space that now remains to me. 
Foiled in his endeavour to find an outlet for his dramatic 


ideas in opera, Mr. Bantock has turned to the oratorio 
form, and produced a work which—I say it advisedly—is 
the finest specimen in this genre yet produced by an 
Englishman. Only the music of The Dream of Gerontius 
can compare with it—though that, of course, is not an 
oratorio in the same sense as Mr. Bantock’s work. Here 
at last he has overcome all the defects of his earlier 
writing, noticeably in the rhythm of his vocal music, which 
was one of his weak points for some time. The Christus 
is what we have long been looking for—modern oratorio ; 
modern in its feeling, compact in its structure, satisfying at 
once our sense of dramatic form and our desire for musical 
beauty. The music is alive and human; and if we cannot 
get English opera just yet, we will do well to be thankful for 
oratorio in which the dramatic psychology is worthy to 
rank with that of fine opera. All the same, one hopes that 
Mr. Bantock’s opportunity in opera will come; for no 
other of our present English composers has anything like 
the same chances of success in it. 
. ERNEST NEWMAN. 


[The fourth article of this series, dealing with the 
work of Mr. F. C. Nicholls, will appear in The Speaker of 
the 18th inst.] 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE GERMAN CUSTOMS TARIFF BILL. 


T has often been remarked about German domestic 
politics that the unexpected generally occurs. Cer- 
tainly anyone who at the end of the nine days’ debate on 
the new Customs Tariff Bill hoped to be able to form some 
definite opinion as to the ultimate fate of the scheme has 
been doomed to disappointment. Not only is it impossible 
to form any opinion, it is even idle to conjecture. The bill 
has been referred to Committee. There for the present we 
must leave it. On the other hand some clear estimate may 
be formed of the attitude of the Reichstag towards it. Thirty- 
five members have spoken—twenty-one North Germans, of 
whom eleven supported, ten opposed the bill; fourteen 
South Germans, twelve pro, two contra. From the Govern- 
mental side thirteen speeches were delivered; the Chan- 
cellor, Count von Biilow, spoke twice, as did the Secretary 
of State, Count von Posadowsky, who is the agrarian soul 
in the Government. 

If Count Posadowsky was scientific, argumentative, 
comprehensive, the speeches of the Imperial Chancellor were 
as shallow in substance as they were masterly in form and 
in the art of saying nothing. Expanding his chest, raising 
his voice, in crisp staccato tones, Count von Biilow struck a 
few national chords, quoted Goethe and Schiller, spoke of 
compromise, the golden mean, and sat down leaving matters 
precisely as they were. That was all. As he said, you 
must wait to see which way the hare will run. It was inevit- 
able that during the whole of the nine days’ debate the 
interest of the House should be almost exclusively concen- 
trated on the proposed double or minimum tariffs on cereals 
—on the proposal, that is, to fix a minimum tariff on rye 
at 5 marks per double hundredweiglt, whereas the present 
treaty tariff is 3.50 marks; on wheat at 5.50 marks (treaty 
tariff, 3.50 marks); on barley at 3 marks (treaty tariff, 
2 marks) ; on oats at 5 marks (treaty tariff, 2.80 marks)—or, 
as the Socialists have it, to raise the price of bread alone 
for the ordinary working-man’s family by the sum of 30s. 
annually. 

Absolute opponents to the bill are the Socialists, the 
“ Freisinnige ” or Radical party, and maybe some few others, 
in all about 107 members. For the bill are, on principle, 


the large majority of the House, or, numerically speaking, 
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290 votes. But this majority is a majority “de principe,” 
for the principle of higher protective tariffs, and by no means 
for the tariffs of the Government bill. For the bill, as it 
stands, are the powerful Centre or Catholic party, the 
National Liberal party, the Poles, the Alsatians, and a 
fraction of the more moderate of the Conservative Right, 
on a rough estimate some 190 members. The true Agrarians 
are not satisfied. They demand higher tariffs on cereals, 
and, despite the earnest admonition of the Government not 
to imperil the fate of the bill by insisting upon extreme 
protection, have pledged themselves blandly to vote against 
the whole bill unless the 7.50 marks duty on corn is con- 
ceded to them. With consummate arrogance the party 
whick has twice thrown out the Emperor’s favourite Canal 
Bill, the party which proudly styles itself the backbone of 
Prussian politics, now flaunts its grievances in the face of 
a severe financial depression, on the eve of negotiations for 
the renewal of commercial treaties, maintaining, possibly 
even believing, that industrial interests in Germany are 
subordinate to agricultural, that the only solution to the 
agrarian difficulty is to bar the entry into Germany of all 
foreign agricultural products by a barrier of high protective 
tariffs, whereby alone the salvation of agriculture, and con- 
sequently of the Empire, can be effected. Thus a singular 
situation has been created. There is an opposition, a 
large majority, and in the majority a counter-opposition. 
Sphynx-like the Government looks on_ inscrutable, 
immutable. Pledged, on its own confession, to the 
conclusion of commercial treaties, hypothecated, as 
it were, on the other hand, to the Agrarians, the 
Government sits between Scylla and Charybdis. 

It is still uncertain what attitude the Government will 
adopt either towards the bill as it is, or towards 
the ultimate decision of the Reichstag should the higher 
tariffs be adopted. Academically, it has hinted at certaia 
possibilities. What the Government can do is this: I* the 
Reichstag finally raises the tariffs on cereals above the pre- 
sent minimum scheme the Government can reject the bil 
as calculated to render negotiations for the conclusion cf 
commercial treaties nugatory and impracticable: or, in 
obedience to the Agrarian demands, it may accept the 
higher rates, and, at the same time, the responsibility of a 
tariff war, and the political and economic consequences 
attendant thereto; or, in view of the impossibility of con- 
cluding commercial treaties either with the higher or with 
the proposed minimum tariffs, it may take the law—consti- 
tutionally or unconstitutionally—into its own hands and con- 
clude treaties on the basis of such tariffs as it may be possible 
to obtain. ‘There is an element of hazard in the venture, and 
the Government reserves its hand. The Government seems 
to be in earnest in its desire to conclude commercial treaties 
extending over a number of years; the danger to home in- 
dustry fraught with a fluctuating policy of treaties renewable 
from year to year has been frankly admitted by Count von 
Pcsadowsky; it is indeed highly improbable that the 
Government contemplates a tariff war with half Europe. Yet 
in its anxiety to appease the Agrarians and intensify agrarian 
industry, in its growing need for money, to meet the ever- 
increasing demands on the Exchequer for the Colonies, the 
Army, and the Navy [the Socialists estimate the net annual 
increase from the proposed Customs duties at £8,850,000], 
the Government seem recklessly callous to the social econo- 
mic side—~a side which Germany can ill afford to neglect. 
The Finance Minister, Herr von Rheintahen, in supporting 
tke bill, maintained that Germans paid less than other 
nations in indirect taxation; Germans, he said, paid 16s. 
pet head, Englishmen £1 5s. But the Minister forgets that 
whereas in England the majority of working men pay no 


income-tax, in Germany the limit of exemption is as low as 


900 marks, or £45. ‘The Socialists compute that the new 
Tariff Bill would impose a capitation tax of £2 10s. annually 
In indirect taxation. It has been estimated that with a corn 
duty of 3.50 marks the proceeds of 8.4 days’ wages are 
necessary to defray the annual expenses on bread 
in a working man’s family of five, the man earn- 
ing 38. 8d. daily— which is a high wage in 
Germany; with a 5 mark duty, the proceeds of twelve 


days are needed; with a 6 mark duty, 14.4 days, 
with a 7.50 mark duty—the tariff demanded by the Agra- 
rians—eighteen days’ wages. How low wages are in Ger- 
many may be gathered from the fact that 66 2-3 per cent. of 
the population are exempt from direct taxation, and that 
clear annual incomes from £45 upwards are assessable. 
Against this the Government contend that the rise in the 
price of corn does not necessarily and proportionally raise 
the price of bread ; and that if it does so, higher prices gene- 
rally ensure a proportional rise in the rate of wages. This 
is, of course, a moot point. On the other hand, there can 
be little doubt that in proportion, as Germany tends to be- 
come an industrial, commercial State, her agrarian interests 
tend to suffer. Labour is increasingly scarce in the country. 
Nor is it possible to draw any simile between the agrarian 
condition of England and Germany. ‘The three acres and a 
cow system is actually realised in Germany. ‘The peasant 
tills his own land, has his own beasts, is master of his own 
business, and is as conservative and as independent as his 
colleague the Junker Squire. Even in Prussia, the great 
landed proprietors own but a fourth to a third of the 
entire agricultural area. The rest are small owners, farmers, 
and independent peasants. The proportion of the popula- 
tion in Germany engaged in agrarian pursuits is 34 per-cent. 
of the whole ; 65 per cent. are employed in industry. Yet— 
it would seem almost blindly—for party reasons, for selfish 
reasons, partly because, owing to the anomalous state of 
Prussian politics, the Government cannot afford to try con- 
clusions with the Junkers, it is prepared, in a moment of 
severe depression in trade and scarcity of work, to raise the 
price of bread, of meat stuffs, and of food generally. The 
3% million signatures of the Socialist petition the Govern- 
ment laughs at, and perhaps can afford to do so. At the 
worst, there are not likely to be bread riots. But in 1903 
the Reichstag is dissolved. With the bread tax as an elec- 
tioneering plank the Socialists, who now hold fifty-seven 
seats, may well come in with greatly increased strength. The 
Catholics are fully conscious of the difficulty. Strong as 
the hold of the priest unquestionably is over the Catholic 
labouring classes, in industrial circles a dear loaf may cost 
the Catholics a number of seats. ‘The thing, if it is to be 
done, must be done quickly. The bill must be pushed 
through. ‘the Government dares not go to the country on 
the bill. It hopes for a compromise. 

On January 9, the Committee of twenty-eight members 
begin to sit upon the bill. Of these, twenty are in favour of 
the minimum tariffs, eight are opposed to them. Of these 
twenty again, probably about five would oppose any further 
increase of the duties on corn. ‘The proceedings will be 
long and desultory, the Socialists will endeavour to protract 
the debates ; every point will be discussed, every conceivable 
difficulty raised. Probably about the end of May the Cora- 
mittee will have concluded its labours. If the bill reissues 
in its present form, or indeed in any form or wise accept- 
able to the Government—the threat of the Agrarians of 
“tout prendre ou tout laisser” is not seriously credited— 
the contest will be opened in earnest on the larger arena of 
the Reichstag. It will then be a question of obstruction, the 
obstructionists fighting against time. What the opposition 
can, and will do is this. They can insist upon discussing 
every single one of the 946 articles contained in the bill. 
If a motion of closure is voted, they can demand a division 
by roll-call, and so on, throughout the whole 946 articles. 
Every one of the Socialists will speak upon the bill, suc- 
cessively, and for hours together. if the members of the 
other parties grow weary of the fun, and, as so often is the 
case in the Reichstag, refrain from attendance, the House 
will be without a quorum, and the opposition will obtain 
the upper hand. It is unlikely that gongs, or trumpets, 
or whistles, will be used: or that the methods of the oppo- 
sition at Rome or Vienna of banging the lids of the 
desks will be resorted to. But the opposition is 
very determined, it is playing for a high stake, and 
will employ every legitimate means to obtain its end. If it 
comes to the test the opposition can only be defeated by 
absolute cohesion on the part of the majority, and by a full 
attendance in the House daily, and for weeks in succession. 
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It will be a strange struggle, unprecedented in Germany, 
and of great issue in the future balance of political parties. 
Should the opposition succeed in effectively clogging the 
proceedings, in throwing out the bill and defeating the 
Government, it is conceivable that the Government may re- 
taliate and abolish universal suffrage. In the meanwhile, 
ail parties are arming for the fray. ‘The issue may be as 
fatal to the Socialists as it may be of moment in deciding 
the future relations between the Government and the Agra- 
rians. 
A. F. H. 


Berlin. 





DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


F popular government means, what the words seem 
to imply, a form of government in which the mass 
of the people take some part, and if the capacity of the 
people to take an effective part in government 
diminishes as the affairs to be administered become 
more vast, complex, and remote, does it follow that 
democracy can only be applied with success to small 
States? Must greater aggregations inevitably tend, 
under whatever outward form, to the reality of oligarchy 
or despotism ? Some democrats, Rousseau, for example, 
have thought so. But Rousseau wrote about a 
democracy that was to be but was not. He had little 
to go upon except the somewhat misleading experience 
of the ancient world and the civic republics of Italy and 
Switzerland. Since his time the world has seen the 
actual experiment of democracy tried upon the large 
scale, and the question raised by Rousseau, though sot 
perhaps decisively answered, wears a different shape. To 
restate it in the form suggested by this experience, we 
should begin by recognising that democracy means or 
may mean two things which, though allied in idea, are 
not necessarily found together in practice. In its most 
obvious meaning, democracy implies a direct participa- 
tion of the mass of ordinary citizens in the public life 
of the commonwealth, an idea most nearly realised, 
perhaps, in the great assemblies and large popular 
juries of Athens. This idea is held by observers to have 
materially influenced American public life, and not to 
have influenced it for good. It has lent support to the 
superstition that the highest and most difficult of public 
functions can be safely entrusted to the ordinary honest 
and capable citizen without the need of any special 
training as a preliminary. Here is precisely the point 
where the contrast of a small, primitive, simple com- 
munity with the vast complexity of a modern nation is 
of fatal importance. The village elder, a simple, 
well-meaning man, knowing his neighbours, and 
familiar with the customs of the countryside, may 
doubtless administer patriarchal justice to the general 
satisfaction under his own vine and fig tree, but 
suinmon him to the administration of an elaborate and 
artificial system of law and, unless he is a genius, he 
must break down. Hence in the teeth of theory and 
of the interests of the party machine Americans are 
being driven to the formation of a regular civil service 
of trained administrators on the European model. 
With the formation of a regular civil service 
democracy in its first and most obvious form dis- 
appears. There remains the second idea, the idea of 
ultimate popular sovereignty. In this conception the 
part played by the individual man becomes less im- 
portant than the part played by the people as a whole. 
It is held that the details of government are for the 
expert to arrange, but the expert administrator holds 
from the people, receives their mandate, and stands 
or falls by their satisfaction or dissatisfactio 
with the result. The people are the ultima 


no 


authority, but only the ultimate authority. An im- 
mediate power is delegated to politicians who make 
a business of public affairs, and through them to 
civil servants with a professional training in adminis- 
tration. It is admitted that the popular judgment can 
only be formed on the broad results of policy, and must 
be as much a judgment of persons as of things. 
It is worth noting that this conception which comes 
readily to English writers familiar with our parliamen- 
tary system was also held under a different form by 
Bismarck, whohas explained that not absolutemonarchy, 
but a monarchy ultimately responsible to, and expres- 
sive of, the popular will, was the ideal always hover- 
ing before him. 

In discussing this conception much might be asked 
about the expert, who he is and how he is known, and 
whether he judges himself to be an expert or needs 
somebody else to assign him that position; also whether 
the ‘‘ man on the spot” is always an expert or whether 
it is possible that inexpert people should sometimes be 
highly placed. The term has been thrown about rather 
wildly of late. But our present interest is rather with 
the other side of the conception—popular responsibility 
and its conditions. It may be admitted that the funda- 
mental requirements of the democracy are satisfied if 
the people as a whole exercise supreme control over the 
administration, but it will be well to ask what are the 
conditions of this control. They are, indeed, tolerably 
familiar, so familiar that they have perhaps come to be 
undervalued. But it must be clear that the people at 
large can exercise no sort of control over affairs, how- 
ever broad and general, unless, first of all, they are 
kept informed, and they can only be kept informed 
through publicity and full freedom of discussion. A 
couple of years ago this would not have seemed worth 
saying. To-day it is necessary to say it, and that is 
one of the differences that two years have made. 
Another thing not worth mentioning two years ago is 
that the supremacy of the people is bound up with 
the supremacy of law, that where the executive is 
above the law the liberty of the individual and 
the sovereignty of the whole body are alike threatened, 
law being the organ of true liberty. It has 
sometimes been held that democracy would be no less 
hostile to personal liberty than other forms of govern- 
ment. It is true, and we have seen it, that the masses 
may be as antagonistic to personal independence as 
the classes. A mob may disperse a public meeting as 
well as the police, and may be an equally effective in- 
strument of the executive Government. But if it is 
argued that the democratic principle can be hostile to 
liberty this is a fallacy, for it is full publicity and free 
discussion that are the organs ‘of democratic govern- 
ment, and if it suppresses them democracy deprives 
itself of the means of forming a judgment on its own 
affairs. 

Given these conditions, on the one hand the recog- 
nised supremacy of the law which it makes, on the 
other hand perfect freedom to improve itself and 
make itself heard, demecracy, in the sense of ulti- 
mate popular sovereignty, is not necessarily incom- 
patible with vastness of territory or complexity 
of interests. But here there is another point 
to be noted. With increased size and complexity 
local differences come into play which threaten, if not 
to disrupt the democratic State, at least to destroy its 
democratic character. Within one great State there may 
be well marked communities each with a public opinion 


of its own based on its own traditions, beliefs, and ° 


requirements which is no more free to express itself 
under the government of majorities of a different way of 
thinking than it would be under the rule of an absolute 
monarch. Thus Ireland is governed by a democracy, 


but it is not so easy to say whether it is democratically 
governed. On the contrary, the natural tendency of 
such a relationship is towards a state of things in 
which the several conditions of democracy are succes- 
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sively destroyed. In proportion as the subordinate com- 
munity is strong and determined—in proportion, in 
fact, as it forms a nation—it will use all the liberty 
and all the constitutional safeguards which democracy 
provides as weapons against the dominant majority, 
and that majority is faced with the dilemma of seeing 
its power sapped or of contravening the very principles 
of its own constitution. 

The only way of escape is in one form or another 
of Federalism. There is the strict Federalism of the 
United States, with its division of sovereignty or its 
demarcation of powers between Federal and State 
Governments. There is also the loose, informal quasi- 
Federalism of the British Colonial Empire, where in true 
British fashion lines of demarcation are not too clearly 
marked, and much is left to tacit understandings, 
which, however, are not invariably observed. Be this 
as it may, the development of internal autonomy for 
each separate part is the means of reconciling demo- 
cracy with empire, if empire means merely a great 
aggregation of more than national extent. Three 
years ago it would have been said that for the English 
Colonial Empire this reconciliation had been 
definitely achieved, and that it was not achieved 
was due to the breakdown of some of _ those 
tacit understandings to which, as we have seen, 
Englishmen are accustomed to leave so much—the 
understanding that a colonial Governor should hold 
himself aloof from all parties; that all races, at least 
all white races, were equal in the eyes of the British 
Government ; that the Imperial Government would 
never so far override the wishes of colonists in matters 
primarily concerning themselves as to impose upon 
them against their expressed judgment a devastating 
war. 

The breakdown of these understandings and the 
reversion to direct Imperial control has involved, as 
was foreseen long since by opponents of Lord Milner’s 
policy, the utter disruption of all democratic Govern- 
ment in Cape Colony. The policy of equal rights for 
all men south of the Zambesi sounded pretty, but it has 
resulted, as has been said elsewhere, in equal wrongs. 
The Cape Constitution has been suspended, its news* 
papers suppressed, even the ordinary civil rights of its 
citizens have been taken away. Nor can they be 
restored except by an entire change in South African 
policy. A country cannot, as some people seem 
to imagine, be endowed with self-government when it 
is only to exercise it in accordance with the will of 
another country. Imperialism—the attempt to assert 
imperial authority as against colonial self rule—has 
thus meant in South Africa the total disruption of the 
democratic fabric. But it is not only in the subject 
State that Imperialism is destructive of democracy. 
We have the fresh memory of the past two years 
to tell us how much it corrupts the liberties of 
the Imperial State -itself ; how it tends to stifle free 
discussion, to paralyse Parliament, to maintain in 
power a Government whose general ineptitude has 
become a by-word, and whose life on the conclusion 
of peace would not be worth a month’s purchase. 

_ Take it at its best, and the rule of dependencies 
is inimical to the democratic spirit. It tends to 
Sacrifice all higher considerations to efficiency. It 
regards free discussion with suspicion. Its ideal 
is rather mechanical organisation than the free- 
dom of self development. These are not the 
ideals of national vigour and growth. They belong 
to the age of prose, and the age of prose is the first 
period of the age of decay. In India the English have 
doubtless done a great work, and how far or in what 
sense the idea of self-government is applicable to 
Oriental peoples is a difficult question on which I do not 
touch here. But both in India andin England the very 
success of Anglo-Indian organisation has had a reaction 
which is not altogether fortunate. But whatever may 
be said of the government of coloured races and the 


rights and duties involved in the inheritance of such an 
empire, there can be no doubt that the destruction of 
the liberties of white men already accustomed to 
governing themselves is an act which carries its own 
punishment for a self-governing people. Neither the 
state of war which conquest pre-supposes, nor the 
despotic government, military or civil, which conquest 
brings about, are compatible with vigorous, free 
political life and growth in the democracy which 
undertakes them. They are a violation of its principles, 
and a violation which reacts onits character. Democracy 
may be reconcilable with Empire in the sense of a great 
aggregation of territories enjoying internal indepen- 
dence while united by some common bond, but it is 
necessarily hostile to Empire in the sense of a system 
wherein one community imposes its will on others no 
less entitled by race, education, and capacity to govern 
themselves. 
L. T. HospnHovuse 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT -AND TAXATION. 
By MuniceEps. 


1.—Unoccuriep HousEs. 


In a certain parish on the East coast which we will 
call X all the houses belong to a syndicate of land- 
owners. These men, for reasons of their own, prefer 
to maintain their rents at a level which is so high as to 
leave every third house unlet. The effects of this policy 
are curious. Unoccupied houses are not rated, but 
their supposed values are nevertheless inserted in the 
valuation list. For certain purposes panishes and other 
small areas have to contribute lump sums for the 
expenses of larger areas, which sums are assessed, not 
on particular occupiers, but upon the whole value of 
each parish or small area, as it appears in the valuation 
list. X therefore pays on an assumed value which is 
half as much again as its real value. In other words, 
each ratepayer bears the rates on his own house and on 
half an unoccupied house. It is stated on good 
authority that ifthe rents were reduced one-third, and 
all the houses were occupied (a likely consequence), the 
rates would fall eight or ten pence. That, we think, is 
not all. While the rateable value would be decreased 
the number of ratepayers would increase, and a smaller 
rate would be paid upon a lower assessment. 

This state of affairs appears unjust, but the 
remedy is obvious. Unoccupied houses should be 
rated, not, indeed, at their full value, but at something 
appreciable, say one-third or one-half. One effect of 
such a measure would be to induce landlords to let 
their houses at a fair rent. No case for the present 
total exemption can be sustained; for even if every 
house in a street be unoccupied, that street must still 
be lighted, repaired, and watched. All the ordinary 
expenses, in fact, except those connected with water 
supply, drainage, and removal of refuse remain 
practically the same whether a house is occupied or 
not, and it is manifestly unfair that the owner should 
escape all contribution. 


2.—Unoccupiep LAND. 


The Westminster Gazette has unearthed an injustice 
of a similar kind. One of the sites acquired by the 
L.C.C. for the Strand to Holborn scheme is a plot of 
ground in Wych-street. This ground had been bought 
for £5,000 in 1879, and was held vacant ‘‘ pending the 
expected improvement in the Strand.” A jury has now 
awarded £11,084. This increased value, as appeared 
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from the evidence, was due largely to the 1896 improve- 
ment—.e., to no action by the owner. For twenty-two 
years the ground has been exempted from rates, while 
growing steadily in value, partly from the expenditure 
of other ratepayers’ money. 

This exemption is even more unfair than that of 
unoccupied houses. In such a case there seems no 
reason even for a partialexemption. It would perhaps 
be best to levy a rate, as the L.C.C. has, indeed, pro- 
posed, upon site or ground values quite apart from the 
buildings thereon erected. With a rate of this kind, 
no question of ‘‘occupation” would arise, and the 
inhabitants of our big towns would find less difficulty 
in obtaining land on which to build the houses which 
are often so badly needed. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker offices. ] 





THE THEATRE. 
“THE TWIN SISTER.” 


OR one who does not, unfortunately, know the 
original play by Herr Ludwig Fulda it is a little 
difficult to guess how much of what is good and how 
much of what is bad in Zhe Twin Sister is to be 
credited to the German author and how much to his 
English adaptor, Mr. Louis N. Parker. In considera- 
tion of the distinguished literary reputation of Herr 
Fulda, one would like to suppose that his play was a 
fantastic comedy, entirely unreal and satirical in tone, 
and not pretending in any to give a serious picture 
of human character or emotion. For the central idea of 
The Twin Sister is not at all a bad one for such an 
atmosphere of whimsicality. A wife finds that her 
husband is cooling towards her, and she suspects that 
his affections are wandering elsewhere. She leaves 
him as if to goon a long journey, but suddenly returns 
in the character of her sister, whom the husband has 
never seen, but who is said to bear a curious resem- 
blance to herself. The husband makes love to the 
lady whom he supposes to be the sister, and the wife 
has at once the triumph of winning back his love and 
the mortification of knowing that her husband is only 
too willing to be unfaithful to his vows. As a situa- 
tion for the wildest comedy this is excellent. It is, in 
fact, almost Shakesperean. And if it had been treated 
in a studiously comic and artificial spirit it might have 
remained excellent. But, unfortunately, it was not so 
treated in The Twin Sister. We were asked to 
believe that the thing was really possible, and could be 
treated seriously ; that the husband was actually deceived 
by the disguise, and that, being deceived, his passion 
and his humiliation could form the motive for emotional 
drama. And then the thing became rather absurd. The 
wife’s mingled triumph and despair when the husband 
made love to her, the husband’s fervid adoration and 
subsequent prayers for forgiveness were merely playing 
with emotion, for, once take the thing seriously, all the 
circumstances are hopelessly impossible. It is only 
by recognising them and dealing with them as being 
quite frankly impossible, that the idea becomes artisti- 
cally coherent at all. 

But unfortunately not only is The Twin Sister 
put into a vein of serious sentiment when it should be 
in one of light comedy, but it is written in the English 
version in blank verse, which is both pretentious and 
also very bad. The only possible excuse for Mr. 
Louis Parker is that he has adopted Mr. Bernard 


Shaw’s opinion that if you are pressed for time, 
it is much quicker to write in blank verse than in 
prose. Forit is scarcely conceivable that the verse of 
The Twin Sister can have been written in anything 
but a great hurry. There are a few archaic words, 
such as *‘ anon,” ‘‘ withal,” ‘* guerdon” (it should be 
mentioned that the scene is laid in Italy of the fifteenth 
century), but otherwise the lines consist of very 
modern, very colloquial, very trivial, and often slangy 
conversation, strung into—generally—the requisite 
number of feet. ‘‘ Well I’m damned,” ‘‘ Get the sack,” 
‘* A nice idea, indeed,” are a few of the expressions 
used. 

But, in spite of its writing, Zhe Twin Sister 
is really worth going to see for the stage setting and 
the acting. The scenery and costumes, designed by 
Mr. Byam Shaw, are absolutely delightful. They are 
original, they are untheatrical, everything is extraordi- 
narily complete and carefully thought out to the 
smallest accessory, and they are extremely beautiful in 
colour and form. Padua of the time of Botticelli is a 
fine opportunity for stage costume. Mr. Byam Shaw 
has taken the fullest advantage of it. 

The acting, especially that of Mr. H. B. Irving as 
the husband, is also admirable, and shows the most 
careful and effective rehearsal. Mr. Irving moves with 
a grace and acts with a passion which he has never 
before shown. Miss Lily Brayton, as the wife, is also 
useful, although her delivery of verse, which was once 
so charming, has grown into rather a sing-song man- 
ner. Miss Beatrice Ferrar was excellent in a comedy 
part. 

P<. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DEADLOCK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—One by one the illusions of the British public re- 
garding the war are being ruthlessly dispelled by stern expe- 
rience. First we were told that the Boers would not fight, 
that if they did they would be crumpled up in three months ; 
that if we annexed the country they. would go back to their 
farms ; that if they refused, and we burned their farms and 
proclaimed them rebels, they would be sure to surrender ; 
that in any case they were starving and demoralised, and 
that their cause was hopeless. All these illusions have been 
dispelled. Only one remains—that popularised by Lord 
Rosebery—that the Boers, by offers of political privileges 
and financial help, will be bribed into acceptance of the 
British flag. How far are conciliatory proposals of the 
Rosebery type calculated to terminate hostilities? To be 
permanently effective a conciliatory policy must do four 
things—it must change the mental attitude of the Boer re- 
presentativ es in Holland, of the Boer leaders in the field, 
of the prisoners in the camps, and of the Cape Dutch. What 
is the attitude of the Boer representatives in Holland? They 
are tired of the war, but they will never yield to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s conditions, nor will they negotiate through 
Lord Milner. By stress of circumstances they may be 
driven to consider the loss of independence, but if they 
come under the British flag it will be under conditions of 
the most. definite kind—conditions which, in their present 
mood, the British Government will not consider. At best 


the submission cf the Boers will be an unwilling submission. 
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‘They may be driven to take less than independence ; with 
fess than independence they will never rest satisfied. 

What of the Dutch at the Cape? The Dutch Loyalists, 
as private letters show, are rapidly being turned into rebels. 
Many of them have relatives in the concentration camps. 
Hatred of England is now the dominant feeling in the 
breasts of the Dutch Loyalist. The Dutch conspiracy, 
which before the war was a myth, or at least confined to a 
few scheming agitators, will in the future be a widespread 
reality. We are face to face with a race feud in South 
Africa. How far are the Cape Dutch helping the Boers? 
Thanks to the Press censorship, no public information is 
possible. Private information, however, is to the effect 
that the Boers are getting more rebels than they can find 
room for. The Boer policy is to make the roving bands 
numerous, and small in numbers, and when they decide to 
form new bands they have no difficulty in getting recruits. 
At this moment Boer bands are comfortably settled in one 
of the largest horse-breeding districts of Cape Colony, be- 
yond the reach of our soldiers, who cannot venture far 
from the railway lines. In a word, the Cape Dutch: are 
thoroughly permeated with rebellious sentiments. 


How about the Boers in the field ? Here, too, 1 can 
supply definite information. When Lord Roberts entered 
Pretoria, I am told on reliable authority that the Boers 
were utterly demoralised. With reasonable terms the war 
would have been over. Our annexation policy changed 
the situation. When we annexed the country this is what 
happened: Louis Botha delivered an address to his men. 
He called for 300 resolute burghers, and with these he said 
he would fight for independence to the death. His heroic 
speech put fresh blood into his followers, who have since 
shown what mettle they are made of. I am also informed 
on reliable authority that Steyn goes among the burghers 
and delivers impassioned addresses on independence, with 
historic illustrations, “The American War,” &c. In a 
word, the Boers in the field will yield to nothing but inde- 
pendence. 2) did 

Suppose, now, for the sake of argument, that by a 
policy of conciliation we get the Boers to come under the 
British flag, would the compromise pave the way for a last- 
ing peace ? The prisoners will come home to a land of 
desolation |! Will these men sit down quietly under the 
British flag ? Those who believe so have a conception of 
human nature which the history ot the world flatly contra- 
dicts ! Would Britons submit under similar circumstances ? 
Men may forget the stricken field of battle, but, as in the 
case of Wallace, they never forget the scaffold, and, as in 
the case of Ireland, the memories of wholesale devastation 
and famine remain green for generations. The enemies 
of England in the near future in South Africa will be the 
children of the concentration camps, the prisoners who 
return to a land of desolation, and the Rachels who are 
weeping for their children and will not be comforted 
because they are not. 


In the face of such a situation a temporary compro- 
mise, a peace which does violence to the Boer feeling of 
uationality, is bound to be an armed peace, more expensive 
than open war ; for if with a quarter of a million of men and 
only two Republics to contend with we could only hold the 
country within the range of our guns, what army would be 
needed if we have to face, in addition to these, Cape Colony, 
now in a state of seething discontent, and the 40,000 Boer 
prisoners back on their devastated farms thirsting for re- 
venge on their oppressors? How could a stale army like 
that now in the field hold its own against such a force of 
Boers? It would be hopelessly overmatched, and we should 


have only two alternatives, either to send out a fresh army 
as great as that in the field in the heyday of our strength, or 
ignominiously abandon South Africa. Probably the Govern- 
ment have a dim perception of these facts, and knowing how 
impossible it would be to raise a fresh army of 250,000 men, 
they are simply drifting, hoping something may turn up to 
save them from destruction. It is quite manifest from this 
that any compromise such as annexation could only be very 
temporary, for if we cannot provide an army of sufficient 
strength to cope with the whole Dutch race in South Africa, 
we must abandon the country. In a word, an armed peace 
implies that in order to crush rebellion we must keep in 
South Africa for years a colossal army involving a terrible 
burden on the finances of this country, just at a time of de- 
clining trade, when we are least able to bear the burden. 
One of the leading merchants of the country informs me 
that owing to American competition the iron and _ steel 
trade is severely hit. A leading Glasgow shipbuilder has 
informed his friends. that never in his experience was the 
outlook on the Clyde so black as it is just now. When the 
present contracts are finished, thousands of working men 
will crowd the streets of our large cities in idleness. If 
when that dark day dawns, if when we are in the thick of 
commercial and indvstrial disasters we are still at war in 
South Africa, the question of the hour will no longer be 
annexation, but starvation. The crowds that shouted 
themselves hoarse over Mafeking will cry aloud for the 
blood of the Salisburys, the Chamberlains, and the Milners. 

Under these circumstances a statesman has two 
courses open to him. In any case, the path is a path of 
humiliation. To save the nation’s prestige a statesman may 
agree to a compromise, a popular peace, which, from the 
nature of the case, must involve heavy military expenditure, 
with the certainty of future disaster. This is the kind of 
peace which is evidently favoured by leading Liberals, who 
have not the courage to go far ahead of the average man. 
On the othet hand, a statesman may prefer honestly to face 
the situation, with its loss of so-called prestige, for the sake 
of a permanent peace, which, by allaying race animosity in 
South Africa, will enable us to bring home our soldiers, 
and to concentrate the national energies upon those great 
problems which lie at the root of our industrial supremacy 
and commercial prosperity. Such a statesman would undo 
the policy of annexation. That is the simplest solution of 
the problem. Give the Boers back their country, with the 
conditions and qualifications which may be necessary for 
the peace and security of South Africa. In a word, a wise 
statesman would recognise the Boer claim to national 
identity, which is as sacred as individual identity. ‘The 
statesman who has the courage to advocate such a plan will 
at first raise a storm of opposition, but the stars in their 
courses will fight for him, and in the end he will triumph.— 
Yours, &c., 

One Wuo Knows. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH AND THE PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It would be hard to say whether the Tory or the 
Liberal Imperialist Press is doing the worse disservice to 
the nation in falsifying the real issue raised by Lord Rose- 
bery. 

The Tories see a chance of finally splitting up the 
Liberal Party, and are handling Lord Rosebery much as 
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Spanish picadors goad their bull to. general destruction. 
The Imperialists, with even less honesty, are scheming for 
sectional and personal ends by deliberate suppression of 
the essential point—the surrender of their leader to the 
principle of conciliation. 

What matters it whether you send, say, Lord Paunce- 
fote or Lord Rosebery himself as a special commissioner 
to South Africa to deal with the situation on the spot, or 
afford to Mr. Kruger or Dr. Leyds a casual opportunity for 
laying their views before these gentlemen in some neutral 
place? Most of us think the first the more dignified course ; 
but in either case, Lord Milner, the “God in the car” of 
the Imperialists, is thrown overboard. ~ 

The real thing is, of course, the recognition that this 
war is a ruinous and horrible business out of which the 
country must ‘be got, and that the way out is not by exter- 
mination, but by giving a fair hearing to our foes, and 
coming to a definite peace on terms to be agreed on by 
both sides and not dictated by one. 

To pretend that this is different from the conclusion 
demanded for many months by the vast majority of the 
Liberal Party and by their leader, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, is mere discreditable make-believe. 

No man in his senses can for a moment doubt that 
Lord Rosebery could not have made the speech he did if 
he had not become convinced that public opinion was 
moving irresistibly towards this solution. 

This being so, what are we Liberals, who regard our 
party activity as an honest endeavour to apply the noblest 
principles to the noblest ends, tu think of all this rather 
ignoble comedy ? 

In the first place, an enormous wrong is done_to Eng- 
land and to South Africa by the attempt to whittle down 
and take all the meaning out of Lord Rosebery’s effort to 
help the country in the gravest of emergencies. 

In the second place, the unity and whole future of the 
Party are wilfully being imperilled by a sectional intrigue 
as contemptible as it is ill-advised. 

Why not honestly recognise and welcome on the one 
hand Lord Rosebery’s good service in coming out on the 
side of peace, and on the other the plain, undeniable fact 
that, in so doing, he is announcing no new policy, but is 
simply admitting the soundness of the views urged on the 
country so long by the Liberal Leader ? 

Whether his friends try to persuade Lord Rosebery that 
there is a chance of his becoming the head of a “ Business 
Ministry,” or to force Lord Rosebery, as the chief repre- 
sentative of Imperialism, on the Liberal Party as a Leader, 
they are making a fatal mistake to the injury of Lord Rose- 
bery and everybody else. 

The Tories will never accept or support Lord Rosebery 
in the former capacity, unless he becomes a Tory. As for 
the other alternative, however warmly Liberals would 
welcome Lord Rosebery’s help now in the interests of 
peace, or n a hundred ways in which he could render good 
service, the experience of the last sevea years and his own 
sveech at Chesterfield make his leadership of the paity an 
impracticable dream. 

Why on earth, then, go on sowing seeds of dissension 
and perpetuating paralysis, when the plain duty of every 
Liberal is to rally round our recognised Leader, who has 
struck from the first the now admittedly true note of policy, 
and who is in full and active sympathy with the whole 
group of reforms for which Liberalism exists ?—Yours, &c., 


F. A. CHANNING. 
January 1, 1902. 


THE MEMORIES OF EDITORS. 
Z'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Persons who read newspaper articles often forget 
what they have read, but persons who write them should 
generally remember what they have written. ‘Khe Pilot, 
usually a studiously careful review, has fallen inte a curious 
contradiction. On November 16 it was discussing Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in these words : 


“We have to consider what is the best we can do for 
South Africa in the circumstances in which we find it, and 
the first step towards approaching the subject profitably 
is to put aside the inquiry who it is that has aed the cir- 
cumstances what they are. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
recognised this on Saturday more expressly than any 
speaker of his rank has yet done. ‘What we have,’ he said, 
‘to concern ourselves with more than anything else is the 
settlement after hostilities have ceased.’ ” 


On December 21 it referred to Lord Rosebery thus : 


“ How great his influence will be may be inferred from Mr. 
Asquith’s speech at Bilston. There was in it a new courage, 
a new readiness to let bygones be bygones, a new anxiety 
to concentrate his thoughts and those of his audience on 
the — which should govern the resettlement of South 
Africa rather than on the causes which have led to its un- 
settlement. This, we believe, will in the near future be the 
really dividing line between English parties, and Lord 
Rosebery has done incalculable service to his country in 
being the first to mark it out.” 


Surely November 16 is some weeks earlier than Decem- 
ber 21.—Yours, &c., 


X. 


PROPOSAL FOR PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I was much surprised to hear an intimate friend, 
a clergyman of wide education and liberal thought, who 
has lost several beloved pupils in this sad war, say that 
there was no compromise possible, that it must be fought 
to the bitter end of unconditional surrender. 

The hope seems to be spreading that this may be the 
last Christmas of war on earth and illwill to a kindred 
nation. I take it to be incumbent on all who can to con 
tribute their best to a possible solution, and that this duty 
is specially laid on those who, like you and I, have from 
the first disapproved the reasons given in justification of the 
war. 

Might we not at least grant to the remnant of our 
gallant foes a Dutch Reserve ? In politics the point of 
view is ever changing, and the answer to the question, 
“What now is best to be done ?” cannot remain the same. 
Disapproval of the origin of the war does not imply ap- 
proval of President Kruger collecting armaments far in 
excess of the reed for defence against the Kaffirs. We do 
not desire a repetition of this difficulty. Some limit on 
independence would seem now to be inevitable. If there 
be suzerainty it should be complete—i.¢c., the final appeal 
for suits in the vassal State should be to the Supreme Court 
of the suzerain State, as in India, Canada, &c. Now, will 
there not always be friction if the suzerain State is a 
Monarchy and the vassal State a Republic ? Can no scion 
of the House of Orange be found ? Failing such, would 
one of the many descendants of the Huguenot king, Henri 
Quatre, satisfy the sentiment of the Free Staters ? Could 
he not bear the title of hereditary stadthohder or stad- 
houder ? Is there anything to prevent such a State enter- 
ing into federal relation with the old colonies of the Cape 
and Natal, and a new dominion of the Rand ? Two high 
authorities, Mr. Bryve and Mr. Courtney, have long ago 
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advocated the separation of the mining from the pastoral 
country. 

Geographically, Lourenzo Marques should be the port 
of the Rand. Could we not, without shame, descend from 
our proud attitude by using the question of the acquisition 
of this port as a reason for inviting a European Conference ? 
—Yours, &c., 

‘Tl. WILson. 

Harpenden. 


HINDOO MARRIAGES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The recent lawsuit in the Privy Council has 
aroused the curiosity of the British public with regard to 
Hindeoo marriages, and I am glad to find that Sir 
Kdwin Arnold has contributed an article on the subject 
to the Daily Telegraph of the 16th inst. 

Will you also allow me to make a few observations ? 

Dayabhag and Mitaksara ceremonies of marriage 
might differ, but a Hindoo marriage can never take place 
in daylight. ‘The ceremony is guided by the constellation 
of stars; consequently marriages cannot take place any 
night. Astrologers fix the happy day. 

Many who read Sir E. Arnold’s article probably did 
not understand the meaning of “Sradh.” It is not at all 
like an Irish wake—at least as I understand it. ‘The “ Sradh ” 
is a perfectly religious ceremony performed by the rela- 
tives of the deceased. It is meant to propitiate the spirit 
of the departed, and. it is revived after fixed intervals of 
time. 

Mr. Asquith made a merry joke on “ We do not eat 
with one another.” ‘That phrase refers to caste-system. 
People of different castes do of intermarry, neither do they 
eat nor drink at the same table. 

Sir Edwin Arnold attributes the poverty of India to 
Hindoo marriages. It is risky for anyone to make a general 
statement on the whole of India. Customs and manners 
vary in the different provinces. Neither is it true that mar- 
riage engagements are always made by the near relatives. 

True it is that where people are married young the 
matches are made by others; but early marriages are 
nothing but betrothals according to European ideas. 1 can 
show from voluminous records of Blue-books that in some 
provinces husbands have to defray all the expenses, what- 
ever they might be. In other cases again, the bride’s people 
bear the whole burden. 

It is not quite true tu say that always the two parties 
are wrapped up in gold. With an average annual income 
of only Rs.13 a Hindoo could not provide gold and silver. 
In many cases the bridegroom has to earn the money before 
he can marry. Ornaments are the only property they have ; 
and but for these ornaments India would have been de- 
stroyed by famine long agu. 

All Hindoos do not marry early. ‘There are millions 
upon millions of paupers and street beggars both men 
and women. It may appear ridiculous that with a wretched 
prospect before them people should squander money on 
luxury. After all, does Sir Edwin really think that a Hindoo 
marriage is more expensive than an English marriage? I 
doubt it. Vurther, is it not true that the nineteen Sauskars, 
i.¢., the religious ceremonies, are the only fétes and social 
gatherings that a Hindoo enioys in his whole life? ‘These 
are to a Hindoo (besides being compulsory) what drink, 
music-halls, race-courses, and other amusements are to the 
European. One should be slow to abolish national cus- 
toms, and so break up homes, divide near relations and 
dear friends who meet only on the occasions of these cere- 
monies.—Yours, &c., 

S. C. Roy. 


2, Woodquest-avenue, Herne Hill, S.E., 


November 25, 1got. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SIR W. W. HUNTER. 
A STRENUOUS WORKER IN THE INDIAN VINEYARD. 


Lire or Sik WILLIAM Witson Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 
By Francis Henry Skrine, F.S.5. London: Longmans, 
Green. 16s, net. 


As a fellow-Scotsman, a brother civilian, and an intimate 
friend of Sir W. W. Hunter, a few personal notes from me 
may be of interest with reference to his Life, which has 
been placed before the public by Mr. F. H. Skrine. The 
first point that strikes me in reading the earlier part of this 
book, is the accuracy of Hunter’s forecast regarding his own 
distinguished future. With his “lonely education,” and 
accustomed to depend upon himself, he early tock stock of 
his resources: deliberately he marked out his intended 
career; equipped himself in every respect; and then, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left, pressed forward 
strenuously to his goal. He tells us that from his early 
boyhood he had the belief that literature was his natural 
career, his strong passion being for political history. But 
how was he to make a successful start ? He saw that the 
path of the struggling literary man was dreary and strewn 
with thorns, “hard and poorly paid labour for eyes and 
brain, no wife, no home” ; with carking pecuniary cares for 
years, before capturing the public ear. He might never 
live to see the promised land. ‘To him, in these straits, the 
open competition of the Indian Civil Service came as a 
real God-send. He experienced no difficulty in gaining a 
high place among the successful candidates, and thus at 
one stroke found all his initial difficulties removed. On 
the one hand he had secured a sufficient maintenance for 
life, and an assured social position; while on the other 
hand a rich field was opened for his literary aspirations ; _ 
the treasures of Indian history, ethnology, language, and 
religion lying before him as material for his master hand. 

Thus it was that with him the Indian Civil Service 
was the means to an end, rather than the object of his life. 
He liked the service, and was proud of it, but his special 
ambition did not lie in the direction of high office. As he 
puts it in a letter from Calcutta to Miss Murray, his in- 
tended bride, “ Although I am such a contented fellow, I 
always feel that my present profession is only a means 
towards giving me an opportunity of becoming an indepen- 
dent man of letters.” ‘The prize he really desired was 
literary distinction, and he saw clearly how it would even- 
tually be his: “I am convinced,” he said, “that the man 
who worthily writes the history of the Sanskrit race will 
gain for himself a place among the few writers whom the 
whole world agrees to honour.” His was a healthy and 
robust ambition. He realised his own powers, and standing 
on the threshold of his Indian career, he rejoiced as a giant 
to run his course. 

This attitude of mind interests me personally all the more 
because my own connection with the Indian Civil Service 
arose in so different a way. Belonging to a family which, 
since the beginning of last century, had continuously served 
in India, and having from earliest childhood been intended 
for Haileybury, I looked to Indian official life as my natura! 
destiny. It is true that, Haileybury having been abolisaed, 
I also entered the service by the door of open competition, 
but I belonged essentially to the older class of civilians, 
who regarded India as their adopted home, and whose 
ambition was limited to a creditable official career in that 
country, cheered if possible by the approval of their own 
service, and the goodwill of the Indian population. Frora 
this point of view entry into the coveted service was in a 
way the culminating point, the rest following rather as a 
matter of course, in the absence of untoward circumstance. 
This was not at all the scheme of young Hunter, who re- 
garded, and utilised, his footing in the service as the 
“jumping-off” ground from which to reach a position of 
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world-wide distinction as a man of letters. But it must not 
on that account be supposed that, because he utilised the 
service as a means to an end, he sacrificed the interests of 
India to his personal advancement. ‘There could not be a 
greater mistake. He desired power, and knew how to gain 
it, but that power was to be used for the benefit of the 
people of India. As a matter of fact it was so used, and 
with such effect that, by his influence as a historian and a 
journalist, he placed himself in the first rank of Indian 
benefactors. His ruling sentiment was well expressed in 
a letter to Miss Murray, when he wrote, “I do love these 
Indian races so much, and I do so long to obtain a hearing 
for India in Europe.” 

His sympathy at an early period was drawn to a 
portion of the Indian population which seemed specially 
desolate and oppressed, “the multitudinous and almost 
wholly unexplored) aboriginal races of India, races with 
whom we are constantly quarrelling, because we‘ under- 
stand neither their habits nor their necessities, and whom 
we have very often reason to admonish in the rough tones 
of musketry and artillery, from ignorance of any other 
language in which to address them.” The first step towards 
a remedy was to learn the dialects of these tribes, and 
accordingly Hunter began his Comparative Dictionary of 
Non-Aryan Languages; and a little later, writing to Sir 
Erskine Perry, he said, “ My work now grown into a quarto, 
furnishing dictionaries of nearly 150 languages, will add, as 
it has been said, 125 new tongues to recognised speech. 
But its true value in my eyes will be the practical aid it will 
afford to frontier administrations, and the annual saving in 
blood and money it is capable of effecting.” 

The completion of this Comparative Dictionary 
brought with it an episode which showed that in giving 
effect to his principles he would not be deterred by official 
frowns. In the political dissertation which prefaced the 
work, he vigorously championed these aboriginal races 
against certain ill-informed and sweeping denunciations, 
especially those contained in an official report on the 
Bhutias of the northern frontier of Bengal, which branded 
them as quarrelsome, drunken, and immoral. In their 
defence he quoted the high authority of Mr. Brian Hodg- 
son, who believed them to be “not noxious but helpless, 
not vicious but aimless, both morally and intellectually, so 
that we cannot without distress behold their careless, un- 
conscious inaptitude.” “Let the reader,” said Hunter, 
“contrast this touching portraiture of the wildest of the 
unreclaimed tribes with the above uncritical denunciation 
of the whole Bhutia stock, and from its successful calumnies 
on a people who have formed an object of anxious scrutiny 
during many years let him judge of the bold flights of malig- 
nity that are safely ventured on in delineation of less-known 
races.” This plain speaking caused deep offence to those 
who were responsible for the inglorious Bhutia Campaign of 
1863.4, and the Bengal Government, under whom Hunter 
was serving, sought to make him rue his freedom of speech. 
But fortunately the Viceroy in Council stood by the valiant 
young author—and he took no hurt. 

To notice, however briefly, all the work of Hunter’s 
pen is impossible in one article. Indeed, one is bewildered 
by the variety and magnitude of the subjects which he 
dealt with. But some idea may be formed of the extent of 
his labours when we remember that the Zmperial Gazetteer 
comprises fourteen volumes, and that this is the condensa- 
tion of his Statistical Survey of India, which runs to 60,000 
pages. And besides these publications, and his magnum 
opus of the History of India, we have, The Annals of 
Rural Bengal, Orissa, The Indian Musalmans, The Life of 
Lord Mayo, The Old Missionary, The Thackerays in India, 
and other books, any one of which would have sufficed to 
establish an author’s reputation. If I might make a sugges- 
tion to the editor of the present biography, it would be to 
include in his next edition a catalogue raisonné of Hunter’s 


writings, showing the place each occupies in his scheme of, 


work. 

This record of Hunter’s life in India recalls many 
pleasing reminiscences of personal companionship ; as, for 
example, a delightful ten days’ excursion (noticed at p. 332), 


which we took together in the spring of 1884, starting from 
Simla, and penetrating as far as our time permitted, into the 
magnificent mountain and forest scenery of the Himalayas. 
Our travelling equipage included ponies both for riding and 
baggage, but the air was so fresh and exhilarating that we 
walked most of our stages, inhaling the fragrance of the 
deodars and pines, declaiming poetry, and rejoicing in the 
beauty of the roses, clematis montana, and countless other 
wild flowers which converted the hill sides into a veritable 
Prato Fiorito. He was at that time settling in his mind the 
outlines of his great History of India. It was to consist of 
three parts, (1) The early history of Hindu rule; (2) The 
Musalman dynasties, and struggles among the rival Euro- 
pean Powers, and (3) the rise und development of the 
British Empire. He told me that he would have at his 
disposal a large mass of fresh materials with which to build 
up the history of the earlier and more obscure periods : 
these included numbers of ancient inscriptions, both on 
stone and metal, which had been collected from every part 
of India in connection with the Gazetéeer inquiries; then 
there were the narratives of contemporary Chinese 
travellers, which had been made available for the historian ; 
and finally very valuable documents from the archives of 
the great Indian families. Unhappily in 1890 his great 
collection of manuscripts and notes was lost on its way 
home, going down in tke ss. Nepal, which was wrecked 
off Plymouth. This misfortune changed the design of the 
book, which in its present form commences with the advent 
of Europeans round the Cape of Good Hope. Speaking of 
the rise and fall of native dynasties, and the numerous suc- 
cessful invasions of India, he nevertheless maintained that 
India could not be conquered except with help from within ; 
and we agreed that the surest defence for our rule was to be 
found in making our Government a truly national Govern- 
ment, so that every Indian would regard an invader as the 
enemy of his dearest hopes and aspirations. Discoursing 
as we went on these and other congenial topics, we were 
suddenly interrupted by the incident referred to at p. 332. 
The mountain road we were following wound in and out 
among the defiles, crossing at intervals the torrents which 
fell from the hillside, by rough bridges of pine poles covered 
with brushwood and turf. The road was an old one and 
somewhat out of repair, and a caution was put up in the 
rest-houses warning travellers not to ride over the bridges. 
Accordingly Hunter, who was riding that day (being a little 
lame), dismounted religiously at each of these bridges, and 
went across on foot. But after a time, being absorbed in 
our conversation, and perhaps made careless by impunity, 
he failed on one occasion to dismount, and when we were 
half across a bridge spanning a chasm, there suddenly was 
an awful crash. The dust flew up ; the old bridge shook and 
quivered ; aud we thought it was the end of all things. 
What had happened was this. The fiooring of the bridge 
being rotten, the legs of the nony had passed down between 
the pine poles, so that pony and rider came down heavily. 
But fortunately the pine poles held, and Hunter was soon 
upon his feet. The next thing was to extricate the pony, 
and this was a ticklish job; the more so because the poor 
old Syce was so upset at seeing his beloved pony suspended 
over the abyss, hanging like the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
that he lifted up his voice and wept, and could render us 
little assistance. The bridge was narrow, so there was not 
much room for work, but fortunately the pony behaved with 
the utmost discretion, and with much labour we managed to 
get him out, pulling up one foot after another. Had he 
struggled at all I doubt whether the bridge would have 
stood the strain. This small flavour of adventure no doubt 
added zest to our pleasant little mountain trip. 


Apart from his work as an author, Hunter specially 
made his mark in education and in journalism. I have re- 
ferred to his sympathy with the backward races of India, 
but he was equally a friend of the most advanced classes. 
His appointment by Lord Rinon as President of the Educa- 
tion Commission was therefore warmly hailed throughout 
India ; and when, in his tour, he reached Poona, my house, 
where he was staying, was thronged by the leading men of 
this intellectual centre, eager to put forward their educa- 
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tional projects, and to learn his views ; and it was pleasant 
to see his patient receptiveness, with, unfailing kindliness and 
good humour. It is not easy to overestimate the service 
that such free and friendly intercourse with the leaders of 
Indian opinion, renders both to the community and to the 
State. . 

To give an adequate account of the part he took in 
journalism would require an article to itself. Very soon 
after his arrival, as a young civilian, at Calcutta he com- 
menced his connection with the Press, and so highly were 
his services valued by the leading journals that when he had 
been two years in the country he was in receipt of a regular 
income from his Press work of £300 a year. The leisure 
time that most men give to idleness or sport he devoted to 
this work, and always delivered punctually his tale of 
bricks, though often prostrated by attacks of neuralgia and 
asthma. But it was after his retirement that he exercised the 
greatest influence, chiefly through his series of articles on 
“Tndian Affairs,” which appeared in the Times every Mon- 
day morning. His connection with this journal largely 
modified its tone towards India, and it was a condition 
attached to his co-operation that no correspondent from 
India or fellow contributor should advocate in its columns 
views on Indian matters incompatible with the principles he 
represented. 

No account of Hunter's life would be complete, and 
no friend of his could possibly write even a brief notice 
regarding him, without recognising with respectful admira- 
tion the part which Lady Hunter fulfilled in his life’s work. 
In sickness and in health, a faithful adviser and coadjutor ; 
the never failing guardian of his family happiness ; a very 
present help in trouble. 

W. WEDDERBURN. 





TWO WAR-BOOKS., 
A CRITICISM AND A CONTRAST. 


Worps By AN Eyer-WitNEss. By ‘“ Linesman.” London: 
Blackwood. 


With Rimincton. By L. March Phillipps. London: Edward 
Arnold. 


‘THESE two bocks, each containing vivid passages of 
personal narrative, and each supremely interesting, not 
only on account of that narrative and the reflections in- 
spired by its incidents, but also on account of the mental 
attitude of the writer, are additionally remarkable as furnish- 
ing a very striking contrast in styles. Much has already 
been written about “ Linesman’s” contribution to the his- 
tory of the war. It appeared originally in the pages of 
Blackwood, and attracted attention by a romantic pictur- 
esqueness of writing which, in the opinion of certain en- 
thusiastic critics, recalled the noblest passages of Napier’s 
magnificent epic. At last we had found—or so it appeared 
to the reviewers—a soldier who could write history and write 
it brilliantly. Here was a man, the product of our ordinary 
military education, whose work gave the lie once for all to 
the silly babble about the stupidity of our officers, who could 
not merely paint what he had seen, but paint it in colours so 
glowing and with so discriminating an eye for proportion 
and effect that the picture became an imperishable posses- 
sion. 

_ “Linesman,” I fear, must suffer from the overwrought 
praise of his eulogists. Vivid his book unquestionably is, 
but the vividness too often becomes a dazzling glare. ‘The 
author’s style, far removed from simplicity or directness, 
masters him and whirls him along, sporting with him as it 
whirls, and leaving him breathless and distraught. He 
makes the impression of a man who, before starting on his 
task of writing, steeped himself in Carlylese. Let me, he 
seems to have said, write the story of the Natal Campaign 
as Carlyle would have written it, Carlyle with his lightning 


flashes, his love of the eternal verities and his devotion to 
brute force disguised as heroism. And thus it comes that 
we light upon such passages as this: 


“ Ay, tenderness, it is that and its like which wells up 
most curiously, most holily, from the burnt desert of war; 
it is to note that and its like before it vanishes into the 
obscurity of the rest that the writer puts pen to paper. 
There is an immensity worth saving, first counts are no- 
thing; struggles, disease, death, to what do they lead, but 
an apotheosis if properly borne? Yet does no writer or 
speaker accord them their divinity; limbo, ‘a place of 
restraint,’ has them fast already, and the name of it is 
History; the talk of things that have been, rather than of 
passions and mighty things in the soul that have not been, 
but are, and shall be, for all time in some shape, no soul- 
thing once diswombed being destructible or ‘done with’ 
like a treaty, or a battle, or a war. Wherefore History were 
more properly termed Histology, or any other ‘’ology’ im- 
plying the relation of the completely concrete and de- 
structible.”’ 


After this it is with a gasp that the reader comes to 
himself and realises that all this flamboyance and much 
more to the same purport, together with “the Pale Horse- 
man,” and “the Lord and Omnipotent General of all hosts 
living or dead,” and “poor Sisyphean world”—these and 
their like are on the stage to glorify a war of the many 
ayainst the few, of trained hosts against raw peasant levies, 
of inexhaustible wealth against poverty. 

It must be remembered, however, that “ Linesman” is 
a professional soldier. War is the soldier's trade, and, if he 
is a sensitive, cultivated, human being, he must glorify it, 
trick it out with noble ideals and splendid results, or perish 
of disgust. “Linesman” is a soldier first and foremost, 
and, in spite of his romantic style, a soldier with but little 
imagination to discompose him. If he sees aught to admire 
in his enemy he admires with the patronising condescension 
of a man bred in the traditions of caste, duly public-schooled, 
a member of comfortable clubs, the son, in fact, of an im- 
perial race who cannot conceive that there can be two sides 
to a question in which Englishmen are concerned. The 
insight that would enable him to write history is not his. 
The patriotism of the other side does not appeal to him ; 
he has no inkling of the stern compulsion exercised upon his 
foe by the love of his country, his institutions, and his flag. 
He speaks of the bravery and endurance of Botha’s men as 
being not only admirable, but marvellous. Why are these 
qualities marvellous in men who are fighting for what men 
in all ages have rated more highly than life itself? “ Poor 
Boers!” he remarks: 


““Yes, you must go under, you are an anachronism, a 
stumbling-block, a ‘black patch’ upon the map of Pro- 
gress; but before you disappear hear a soldier confess that 
this is all that is amiss with you. You are of vile, 
cowardly, or even more treacherous than a similarly com- 
pounded olla podrida of undisciplined Europeans would 
be, you are not impossible. Nay, you are very possible 
indeed, and will under cleaner rule emerge from the pit 
into which you have fallen, to plant your ungainly useful 
feet upon sunlit ground again.” 


Is it not criminal on the part of the Boers not to 
acknowledge at once the “ cleaner rule,” not to submit them- 
selves lovingly to Cecil Rhodes, to Wernher, Beit, and Co., 
to the Ecksteins, and:to the fine flower of Oxford culture, 
Lord Milner? ‘These are the men who shall pull them out 
of the pit, and in the meantime, so “ Linesman” says, the 
Boers are to “reflect and be comforted,” because English- 
men cheer after beating them. It is, indeed, a glorious 
compensation for independence destroyed, for a country 
devastated, and for children slain in thousands by disease. 
But enough of this. “Linesman” is,asT have said, a pro- 
fessional soldier. It is his business to fight, and, if he thinks 
at all, it is his business to think that the fighting Englisliman 
must have all the justice on his side and the fighting foe all 
that is wrong and unjust. Yet I could have wished that he 
had not called the Boer “an oxymoron,” or spoken of a 
man who undergoes the stress of battle as being “a sympie- 
someter.” Only a barbaric learning can stoop to such ex- 
pressions. Let me note before I close that “Linesman” 
repudiates as “ a journalistic myth ” the “‘ conquest idea’ so 
universally attributed to the Boers at the commencement of 
hostilities.” JT should not have supposed that any human 
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being, except, possibly, Mr. Balfour, ever believed in it for 
a moment. 

I come now to Captain March Phillipps’s With Rim- 
ington, to my mind a simpler and on the whole a much 
more valuable book. Here are no tricks imitated from Car- 
lyle, no rococo decorations, no efforts at word-painting. — It 
is a direct and vigorous narrative eminently wholesome and 
sane, inspired by a fine and chivalrous spirit which is in the 
best sense soldierly—though Captain Phillipps was a 
civilian before tne war broke out, and has become a civilian 
again now that his service is ended. As you read his book 
the conviction is forced upon you that you are in contact with 
as good a type of Englishman as you are likely to meet any- 
where, a sportsman and a gentleman to the core, shrewd, 
sagacious, hating cant, and never blinded by humbug, a man, 
too, with quick human sympathies that have their effect on 
all the judgments he expresses. Thus equipped he has 
written a book which holds the reader’s attention enthralled 
from cover to cover. When you reach the last of his 219 
pages of large type you part from him with a sincere regret. 

Captain Phillipps took service on the outbreak of the 
war as a trooper in Rimington’s famous corps of Guides, and 
worked his way to a commission. T was at school with 
Rimington, and remember him well, for we played together 


in the cricket eleven and the football fifteen. He was a tall, 


slim boy, with a fair, long-featured, pleasant face, rough in 
complexion but clear in eye—a very popular boy, strong and 
active, but a trifle overgrown. Here is his portrait taken a 
quarter of a century later by Captain Phillipps : 


“Tle is the living image of what one imagines Brian de 
Bois Guilbert to have been. An inch or two over six feet 
high, his figure, spare but lengthy and muscular, has been 
so knocked about (by hunting and polo accidents) that it 
has rather a lop-sided look, and he leans slightiy to one 
side as he walks, but this does not interfere with his 
strength and activity, nor detract from the distinguished 
and particularly graceful look of the man. . . ._ Alto- 
gether, what with his tall person, dark determined face, 
his fierceness and gentleness, and the general air of the 
devil about him, you are not surprised to find that no 
soldier’s name is more common in men's mouths out here 
than Mike Rimington’s” (p. 197). 


Captain Phillipps saw much fighting. He was with 
Methuen on the terrible march which ended at Magersfon- 
tein ; he swept along with French to the relief of Kimberley, 
was present at Paardeberg, witnessed Cronje’s surrender, 
marched to Bloemfontein and Pretoria, and helped in the 
capture of Prinsloo’s men--in fact, he fought and trekked to 
his heart’s content. Being what IT have described him to be he 
has given an account of these battles, skirmishes, marches, 
and surrenders which is unequalled, so far as my experience 
goes, for vivacity, brilliant precision, sustained vigour, and 
cool-headed reflection. He does not set out with a relent- 
less intention to be impressive ; his style is the natural man, 
and his phrases fit like gloves to the scenes he describes. 
He never boasts, never piles words on words in an effort to 
crush the senses of his reader and to magnify beyond all 
reason what he saw done or suffered. “ Linesman” in his 
studied strivings is too much like Browning’s young Duke : 
* So, all that the old Dukes had been, without knowing it, 

This Duke would fain know he was, without being it; 
‘Twas not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his showing it, 
Not for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing it.” 


No such charge can be brought against Captain Phillipps. 

In a very interesting chapter Captain Phillipps gives his 
reasons for fighting, and states what he conceives to be the 
justification of the war: 


“Yes; certainly,” he writes, “my own reason for fight- 
ing is plain and strong. I am fighting for a united South 
Africa. A united South Africa will, in my opinion, justify 
the war. The Boers are genuinely patriotic, I haven't a 
doubt. They have every right and reason to fight to the 
last for their freedom and independence. But the continued 
existence of independent States on the pattern of the Dutch 
Republics in the midst of South Africa is bound to be a 
perpetual irritation. . . . If you want South Africa to 
ripen ultimately into a great first-class world Power 
(and that is 7/s claim), instead of a bunch of fifth- 
rate antagonistic States, the first thing to do is to 
range the country under one Government, and as 
a British Government will be progressive, anc a Dutch 
one will certainly be retrograde, you must put it under a 


British one. That is the first essential, and if any 
genuinely patriotic instincts are overridden in the process 
it is very sad, but it cannot be helped. - . As for the 
Uitlanders and their grievances, | would not ride a yard 
or fire a shot to right all the grievances that were ever 
invented. The mass of the Uitlanders (i.e., the miriers 
and working men of the Rand) had no grievances. 1 know 
what I am talking about, for I have lived and worked 
among them. I have seen English newspapers passed 
from one to another, and roars of laughter roused by the 
Times telegrams about these precious grievances. We 
used to read the London papers to find out what our 
grievances were ; and very frequently they would be due 
to causes of which we had never even heard. I never met 
one miner or working man who would have walked a mile 
to pick the vote up off the road, and I have known and 
talked with scores and hundreds. And no man who knows 
the Rand will deny the truth of what I tell you. ; 
As for the grievances, they were a most useful invention 
and have had a hand in the making of many fortunes. ‘ 
When the proper time came, ‘ grievances * such as would 
arrest England's attention and catch the ear of the people 
were deliberately invented ; stories again were deliberately 
invented of the excitement, panic, and incipient revolution 
of Johannesburg, and by these means was introduced that 
feeling of insecurity I have spoken of, which was neces- 
sary to lower prices” (p. 104). 


Excellent sense, no doubt ; but what becomes of Lord 
Milner and his “helots”? Who did more than the High 
Commissioner to rake up or to invent grievances, to inflame 
the mind of the British public, and to make war inevitable ? 
If one grants for the sake of argument that the desire for a 
United South Africa justified war, how shall those be ex- 
cused who, like Lord Milner, made the British people be- 
lieve that they were fighting, not for that object, but in order 
to do away with an intolerable oppression (which never ex- 
isted), and to right insufferable wrongs which existed only 
in the imagination of the Rand capitalists, of Lord Milner, 
and of the Press which clamoured at their prompting? The 
plain truth is, of course, that “war for a United South 
Africa” is a war of aggression and conquest pure and 
simple. If that had been avowed as its object it would have 
been impossible to persuade Englishmen to take a hand in 
it, and it became necessary, therefore, for Lord Milner and 
his acolytes to build up the elaborate structure of fraud and 
deceit the corner-stone of which was the grievances of the 
Uitlanders. 

** Another war-cry,’ says Captain Phillips, ‘which I 
profoundly disbelieve in, and which will probably turn out 
in the long run to be a hoax, is the Dutch South Africa 
cry. How anyone who knows his South Africa, who knows 
the isolation of life among the farmers, and the utter 
stagnation of all ideas that exists among the people, can 
credit the Boers with vaulting ambitions of this sort, is 


always a surprise to me. I fancy such theories are mostly 
manufactured for the English market’ ’’ (p. 107). 


Poor gullible English people! How long will it be, I 
wonder, before they realise that they haye been tricked by 
crafty schemers backed by the self-complacent and incom- 
petent mediocrities who formed and still form the Govern- 
ment of the country? The awakening will be a rude one 
when it comes at last. 

Here is the conclusion of Captain Phillipps’s “ Justifi- 
cation of the War”: 


** And one thing I much like this plain reason for is, that 
it makes it easy for me to do full justice to one’s adver- 
saries. I admire their courage and patriotism very much. 
I acknowledge fully their dogged obstinacy in defence an@ 
their dangerous coolness in retreat, and I am sorry for 
them, too, and think it a sad thing that such brave men 
should be identified with so impossible a cause. You must 
be careful how you believe the reports sent home by war 
correspondents. I suppose people like to hear harm of 
their enemies, and a daily paper’s best business is to give 
the public what the public wants rather than what is 
strictly true. The consequence is that accounts of Boer 
fighting and of the Boers themselves (traitors and cowards 
are the commonest words) are now appearing which are 
neither more nor less than a disgrace to the papers which 
publish them. I don’t know since when it has become a 
British fashion to slander a brave adversary, but I must 
say it seems to me a singularly disgusting one, the more 
so when it is coupled with a gross and indiscriminating 
praise of our own valour and performances” (p. 110). 


Of course Captain Phillipps, like the cool, shrewd, 
humane observer he is, realises that “ measures of severity’ 
are not likely to hasten the coming of the united South 
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Africa for which he has fought. A unity of government 
may, perhaps, be imposed in the end, but how shall this 
help you if a great part of the people is divided from you by 
bitter memories of wanton devastation and cruelty and hard- 
ship and want? Captain Phillipps declares that “ it is 
childish to pretend that it is a crime in the Boers to con- 
tinue fighting, or that they have done anything to disen- 
title them to the usages of civilised warfare,” and he ex- 
presses a fear that such measures as farm-burning “ are not 
likely to conduce much to the united South Africa we talk 
so much of, and thought we were fighting for.” Here is 
a vivid picture : 

“T had to go myself the other day, at the General’s bid- 
ding, to burn a farm near the line of march. We got to 
the place, and I gave the inmates, three women and some 
children, ten minutes to clear their clothes and things out 
of the house, and my men then fetched bundles of straw 
and we proceeded to burn it down. The old grandmother 
was very angry. She told me that, though I was making 
a fine blaze now, it was nothing compared to the flames 
that I myself should be consumed in hereafter. Most of 
them, however, were too miserable to curse. The women 
cried, and the children stood by holding on to them, and 
looking with large frightened eyes at the burning house. 
They won't forget that sight, I'll bet a sovereign, not even 
when they grow up. We rode away and left them, a forlorn 
little group. . . . . The worst moment is when you 
first come to the house. The people thought we had called 
for refreshments, and one of the women went to get milk. 
Then we had to tell them that we had come to burn the 
place down. I simply didn’t know which way to look. 
One of the women’s husbands had been killed at Magers- 
fontein. There were others, men and boys, away fighting ; 
whether dead or alive they did not know. I give you this 
as a sample of what is going on pretty generally ” (p. 187). 


I could fill the whole of this journal with extracts from 
this book (Chapters 23, 24, and 25) in which Captain 
Phillipps describes such incidents, and insists again and 
again on the stupid, futile cruelty of these methods of war- 
fare. “ Methods of barbarism” they have been called by 
the voice of statesmanship, speaking through the mouth of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and methods of barbarism 
they remain, though a thousand Lord Roseberys should 
speak in approval of them. I must content myself with two 
more extracts : 


“It is curious coming to household after household and 
finding the whole lot of them, women and children, so 
unanimous, so agreed in the spirit in which they face their 
afflictions. Husbands and sons in the hill fighting. Homes 
in the valley blazing, and they sitting and watching it all, 
almost always with the same fortitude, the same patience, 
the same resolve. I am impressed, for I have never seen 
anything of the sort before. It is not often in these days 
that you see one big, simple, primitive instinct, like love of 
country, acting on a whole people at once. Many of our 
officers, the thoughtful and candid-minded ones, do these 
people justice; but many don’t. Many catch at any 
explanation but the true one, and attribute every kind of 
motive save the only one that will explain the facts. They 
refuse to call the Boers patriots, but that the Boers are pre- 
pared to face a slow extermination in defence of their 
country is now evident. It has become more evident since 
the war has assumed its present character of individual 
personal effort. I much respect and admire them for it” 
(Pp. 203). 

“TBS Boers have now to watch a slow, implacable, 
methodical devastation of their country, tract by tract. 
Day by day they fight, and one by one they fall. Com- 
rades and friends drop at each other’s sides; sons drop 
by fathers, and brothers by brothers. The smoke rises in 
the valley and the home is blotted out. All that makes 
life worth living goes, and then life itself. What sterner 
test can a nation be put to than this ? It is a torture long 
and slow, the agony and bloody sweat. I know well that 
if my own country were invaded, I should, or hope I 
should, behave exactly as these men are doing; and as 
I should call it patriotism in my own case, I cannot refuse 
to call it the same in theirs. It is most important 
that the situation should be realised at home, for if it were 
the conduct of the war would be changed. You cannot 
torture and terrorise men like this into submission. Fro- 
bably no system will end the war off quickly, but certainly 
kind, or at least fair, treatment is the best policy in every 
way. The present system hardens these men’s resolution 
to iron, and so tends to prolong the war; and it embitters 
Dutch hatred of the British, and so tends to perpetuate 
the ill-effects of the war. In fact, I am convinced it is 
the worst policy you could adopt, and the sooner you 
change it the better” (p. 211). 


And with this T must take my leaye of Captain Phillipps. 


He, at any rate, has told the truth as he saw it, has told it as 
you would expect a chivalrous Englishman and a gallant 
fighter to tell it. He does not prate about our “ unexampled 
humanity,” or our “marvellous and mistaken leniency.” 
That sort of cant he leaves to members of the Government 
and their Liberal-Imperialist allies. Is there any chance 
that his warnings will have an effect on the minds of Eng- 
lishmen, once so swift to respond to the dictates of humanity 
and the promptings of a politic wisdom ? 


R. C, LEHMANN. 





A SUCCESSOR OF GILBERT WHITE. 


TO-DAY WITH NATURE. By E. Kay Robinson. London: Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. 


Iz is a relief to turn from the recent outbursts of cockneys 
trying to write “country articles” to the thoughtful, con- 
scientious note-book which Mr. Kay Robinson has called 
To-day with Nature. He appears not only to have lived 
among country scenes, but to have studied them from his 
youth up, and every page of the extremely interesting, if not 
remarkable, work before us shows that long-standing sym- 
pathy with bird and beast which is the first qualification 
for a writer about wild life in England. Most of the action 
of Mr. Robinson’s historiettes takes place in Norfolk, but 
they contain some particularly good passages about Glou- 
cestershire. The charm of the author’s style lies in its 
genial and unforced humour, and this carries him safely 
over some fences of science and philosophy which strike 
us as rather “ stiff.” Fairly extensive quotation is the only 
just method by which Mr. Robinson’s volume can be 
valued, and the first passage which gives us pleasing re- 
niniscences of our own observation of birds is the 
following : 


“The stormcock, as the missel-thrush is often called in the 
country, brooks no rival within a thirty-yard radius of his 
favourite tree, and even hawks find his brilliant dashes so 
harassing that they are glad to leave the neighbourhood, 
when he is on the warpath. Sometimes a pair of missel- 
thrushes will undertake to worry the life out of a crow for a 
whole afternoon; and | have even seen a cat turn tail and 
dive into the shrubbery when a missel-thrush noisily 
swooped at her. He is a born fighter, the missel-thrush, 
with strong imperial instincts; for | have known him to 
annex a whole plantation full of berry-bearing trees, and no 
matter at what hour of the day you visited the place you 
would always find him hunting some trespasser off the 
premises,” 


“Strong imperial instincts” is delicious: the missel- 
thrush we knew best, and had to part with because of 
his assaults upon human eyes, had a character which would 
have made his fortune in Johannesburg, the Johannesburg 
of three years ago. But Mr. Robinson seems to be at his 
best in dealing with birds. This is how he narrates a story 
of a plover, a hawk, and two keen eyes of a nature-lover : 


‘* But to see what the peewit really can do upon the wing 
you must watch its antics—no other pee describes its 
motions—when pursued by a hawk. The other morning | 
was vege a short cut across a ——s fallow, when I put 
up some of these plovers, Almost at the same moment a 
large hawk came skimming over the crest of the field, and 
made a sidelong sweep [? swoop] at one of the rising birds. 
Although taken unawares, the peewit was not to be caught 
—a miraculous dip and check in its flight, and the hawk 
missed it by what looked like a dozen yards. Everything 
was in the hawk’s favour, however. A strong wind was 
blowing and carried him upwards like an arrow, after the 
failure of his first shot; and to avoid me the peewit was 
compelled to travel down wind past the hawk. Away it 
went, with slow flapping wings, and uttering its plaintive 
cry, and the hawk dropped, Tike a falling star, slantwise 
across its path. By an extraordinary swerve, however, the 
peewit shifted its path some twenty yards to the right; and 
when the discomfited hawk rose again there was the peewit, 
still Rapping along and still cree whistling. How 
many times the manceuvre was repeated before both birds 
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drifted over the horizon, it would be hard to say; but the 
hawk’s chance of plover for supper seemed to grow smaller, 
as each swoop grew longer in the making.” 


How excellent a bit of description this is any ex- 
perienced journalist can test for Limself by trying to “see” 
and reproduce any similar incident. “Dropped, like a 
falling star,” is life itself put upon the page. We are glad 
to find that Mr. Robinson is not inclined to be hard upon 
ctters, for whom we have always cherished a certain 
tenderness ; he considers that otters know their place as 
regards trout much more often than keepers believe, 
althougk. he admits that trout preservers who like to en- 
courage otters will always resemble the people (in The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts) who keep a frog by being “ ex- 
tremely rare.” Mr. Robinson has much to say about the 
otter, but we can only find space for the notes on “ Otters 
and Trout” : 


“For my own part, I believe that an otter’s favourite fish 
food is eels; and if he would confine his attention to these 
and the dace and the roach, which multiply unreasonably 
over the trout, he would bea welcome visitor. But it is 
part of a gamekeeper’s belief that all vermin are gourmets, 
and will be satisfied with nothing less than the best that a 
preserve contains; and the otter has always had a bad 
name in this respect. Indeed, the popular fancy is that an 
otter may almost be traced along the bank by the number 
of fine trout which can be picked up dead with ‘just one 
bite’ taken out of them. My limited experience of otters 
rather suggests, however, that a square meal of an eel or 
two—or a moor-hen—contents him. Certainly a pair which 
used to haunt a mill-dam in the West of England all the 
years that I lived in the neighbourhood must have been 
content with eels, for there were no cther fish in the water.” 


“Or a moor-hen,” says Mr. Robinson most sapiently. 
Our own idea is that otters like birds at least as much as cats 
love fish: in either case the meal is something out of the 
common way, a luxury, perhaps, but a luxury suited to the 
' digestive capacities of the creature. In much the same 
manner the barracouta fish of the West Indies enjoys an 
occasional negro bather. Mr. Robinson is not quite so good 
in dealing with flowers as he is at describing birds, but if 
the following be original, as we have no right to doubt that 
it is, this rule has excellent exceptions : 


“Taking up some old primrose roots the other day, I was 
reminded of the close connection which exists in life and [in] 
death between this spring flower and a certain snail—the 
common little white Helix with a single brown line running 
round it. If you examine the primrose plants in summer, you 
shall almost always find one or two of these little snails, 
snugly ensconced under the whorl of crinkled green leaves 
which provide him with both food and shelter. You may see 
the other side of the profit-and-loss account between prim- 
rose and snail at any time that you dig up wild primrose 
plants ; for an astonishing number will in some places have 
the ends of their roots firmly embedded in these snails’ 
shells, whence they have evidently sucked every atom of 
nourishment from the dead mollusc’s tissues. Everyone 
must have noticed howthick and stumpy the roots of the prim- 
rose are, compared with those of the plants amidjwhich they 
grow, and how the primrose, year by year, throws out fresh 
tentacle-like rootlets just above the level of the ground. 
They are reaching out, no doubt, for the juices of dead 
things, the snails among the rest, which have died in the 
shelter of the green rosette of leaves. This explains why 
the primrose, with its seemingly inadequate, carnivorous- 
looking roots, is able to hold its own and flourish and 
multiply in soil that is thickly mattered [séc] with the fibrous 
roots of grasses and other rivals in the struggle for sub- 
sistence from the earth.” 


In a word, the innocent-looking primrose is really a 
very shrewd plant, which can learn little as to method and 
aims from the most artful millionaire-sweater’s wife that 
ever canvassed for the Primrose League. Mr. Robinson, 
whenever he touches on flowers, soon brings the story round 
to birds, and we have rarely read anything more neatly and 
accurately put than his remarks about the quick sight of 
gulls : 

‘Contrast this [a sheep’s stupidity in not noticing a dog 
with the unerring all-round sight of creatures which depen 
upon their eyes alone. A tame gull lives in one of our 
yards, overlooked by a single staircase window. No matter 
what he is doing or in what attitude he may be, and in spite 
of the fact that a lace curtain hangs before the window, you 
cannot approach it to look at ‘Bobbie ’—the name to which 
he answers with a squawk when worms are about to be 


distributed—without seeing his head quickly upturned. 
The whole curved surface of his eye seems always on the 
watch, and, since he has one eye on each side of his head, 
there is nothing in the landscape all around him which he 
does not see all the while.” 

“ Nothing in the landscape all around him that he does 
not see all the while”: Gilbert White of Selborne never 
wrote a more noteworthy judgment than that upon the old- 
fashioned paper of his large note-books. It is the sincerity 
of Mr. Robinson’s work that brings him level with White 
and Jefferies, and if he would study the English of the best 
Elizabethan poets as Richard Jefferies did, it is possible 
that he might live to write another Round about a Great 
Estate. How good he can be concerning lesser creatures 
than gulls let the note about insect “hard cases ” testify : 

‘The common dor-beetle is another instance; for his is a 

‘hard case’ in more senses than one, clad as he is in such 
stout mail that he cannot turn or move his legs save in one 
Girection, and all the while clusters of mites are feeding 
upon him through the joints of his armour. A case higher 
in the scale is the hedgehog, whom you may observe any 
day carrying loathly ticks inside the chevaux de frise of 
matted spines upon his back. To wear a thorn fence as a 
preserve for your own parasites must be a lifelong ordeal, 
compared with which Punch’s ‘unrecorded trial of the 
Middle Ages’—a knight in armour harassed by a flea in 
the small of his back—was a momentary inconvenience only. 
Fortunately, we can console ourselves in viewing the untoid 
cruelties which every [?] lower creature inflicts or suffers 
with the belief that they do not feel pain as we do, Other- 
wise we should have to admit that of some creatures the 
majority must spend almost their whole lives in intolerable 
agony ; and but for this belief the details of many insects’ 
habits would seem an insult to religion.” 

Probably there are many creatures which suffer more 
acutely than man, but we must hope that they neither an- 
ticipate nor think about their pangs in the same way. 
And to what religion is Mr. Robinson referring ? Catho- 
licism and Puritanism alike teach that the earth is a vale 
of woe, and he has only to try a small alveolar abscess for 
three hours to fall in with such teaching. Some persons 
may escape acute physical and acute mental pain entirely ; 
we are all bred to speak of ourselves and others as so 
favoured. But this is a mere convention ; few persons who 
are not blessed with “a hard heart and a good digestion ” 
escape for more than twenty or thirty years from the opera- 
tion of the laws of mental torture at some moment or other, 
and physical anguish is the commonest of all hidden things. 
We once knew a Puritan family, living amid spacious 
gardens and pleasant woodlands, which was debarred by 
its head from keeping, or at least breeding, any pet animals. 
In the opinion of this stern moralist it was one thing to 
form part of a miserable world, and another to increase the 
number of the subjects of misery. Any person who will 
really try to look behind the scenes of the life of the fields 
will not think this view of things foolish, even if it be un- 
reasonable. For the lighter side of the life of the denizens 
of English wood and mere we need go to no better painter 
than Mr. E. Kay Robinson, but it would be idle to deny 
that there is a darker and a deeper chaos of the mystery of 
living things than any with ‘which his philosophy seems 
competent to deal. We have much pleasure in commend- 
ing To-day with Nature as a delightful volume, fur- 
nished with an index of great practical value. 


H. H. 





FRAGILE LINKS. 


LINKS WITH THE Past. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1901. 16s, 


No chain, they say, is stronger than its weakest part ; and 
some of these Links with the Past are scarcely so sub- 
stantial as lovers of memoirs could wish. ‘Those who read 
and like this book will be disposed to quarrel with the shade 
of Colonel Charles Bagot. When he married, he per- 
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suiaded his bride to destroy the journals which she had kept 
in her earlier youth; and now that Mrs. Bagot is kind 
enough to tell the world the story of her experiences, she 
must “perforce rely, not on written records, but on memory. 
‘That faculty is, in her case, quite unimpaired; and, were 
it not for her positive assertion, it would be difficult to 
believe that she was born in’ 1821. But even the most 
retentive memory is—alas! no substitute for contemporary 
record, and those who love to construct history out of 
diaries must regret the holocaust to which the authoress’s 
wifely devotion consented. 

Mrs. Bagot was by birth Sophia Louisa Percy, daugh- 
ter of an Admiral Percy, who was a cadet of the House of 
Northumberland. In childhood, she saw the Guards sail for 
Portugal, and heard O’Connell address a meeting in favour 
vf Repeal; saw the first train on the London and Nerth- 
Western Railway start from Watford station, and shared 
the consternation created by the first Reform Bill. “ A re- 
port spread abroad that Lord Grey and Lord Brougham 
were going to be taken to the Tower. My brother 
and I walked miles in order to see them start for the ‘Tower, 
devoutly hoping that when once there they would be be- 
headed.” = ‘The Duke of Northumberland, who thought 
that revolution was at hand, invited all his relations to take 
refuge at Alnwick Castle, which he had armed and _ pro- 
visioned for a siege. But the revolution didn’t come, and 
Miss Sophia Louisa Percy saw Queen Victoria crowned. 
“We had to be in our places by four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. We got up at two, and were advised to drink a mix- 
ture of brandy and yolks of eggs.” Miss Bagot “ came out” 
at a ball at Stafford House on the evening of the Queen’s 
wedding day; and one of her first partners was the ninth 
Lord Huntly (1761-1853) who “made a point of dancing 
with every débutante, because he had danced at the 
‘Luilerics with Marie Antoinette.” On May 30, 1840, she 
met her fate in Captain Charles Bagot, who was “one of 
the very smartest young men about town” ; but the course 
of true love did not run quite smooth, and the wedding was 
deferred, by one cause and another, till 1846. Meanwhile, 
Miss Percy had been seeing the world. In 1842, she 
sailed with her father, Admiral Percy, on his flagship, H.M.S. 
Winchester, for the Cape of Good Hope, where he had 
been appointed to the command of the station. On board 
the Winchester was a gallant lieutenant, who seems to have 
exercised considerable glamour. “ He was quite an enthu- 
siast, very Low Church, and devoted his life to slaving ex- 
veditions. He had a fine voice, and used to sing all the 
old sea songs. He did not care for promotion, or for 
money ; only for the abolition of slavery. He used to bore 
my father very much ; but we delighted in him.” If we did 
not already know that all ended happily, we should have 
trembled for the absent Captain Bagot. From 1842 io 
1846, Miss Percy lived afloat, and, though the rest of her 
life has been spent on dry land, she still uses nautical slang, 
and describes the doings of the foes'le and the quarter-deck 
with a cheerful breeziness worthy of Mrs. Bayham Badger 
(who, as everyone knows, had been by her first marriage 
wife to Captain Swosser, of the Royal Navy). 

The adventurous part of Mrs. »agot’s life ended with 
her marriage. Henceforward she and Captain Bagot lived 
the ordinary life of people who were “in Society” at a 
period more exclusive than our own. ‘They saw much of 
the great world in London, where their home was, at Court, 
where Colonel Bagot held an appointment, and at the coun- 
try houses of their numerous relations. The Bagots sprang 
from Staffordshire, and a really curious account of the pro- 
Vincial life of the upper classes in the earlier part of the 
Nineteenth Century is drawn from the journals of a certain 
Miss Mary Bagot, and joined to these Links with the 
Past. Miss Bagot’s journals abound in pleasant stories 
about Dr. Johnson, and Mrs. Siddons, and Jacobites, and 
highwaymen, and apparitions, and all the topics in which 
memoir-lovers most delight; while her social tone can 
be perfectly inferred from the following extract: “ 1830, 
October 20. We dined this day with one of our few neigh- 
bours, @ mercantile person. The papers announced 
What seems to be the certain establishment of railroads. ‘The 
change which sueh a system may effect, cannot be foreseen 


in all its bearings, but the tremendous fluctuation of pro- 
perty (so much of which is invested in canals) which it must 
occasion is certain. What awful times are these, when the 
topics I have mentioned form the conversation of one after- 
noon!” 

We are greatly indebted to Mrs. Bagot for having un- 
earthed these carefully written journals, and woven them 
into her own slighter, but very agreeable recollections. It 
is not too much to hope that a lady, who saw Queen Victoria 
crowned, and walked about alone to look at the illumina- 
tions on the night of the Diamond Jubilee, may live to write 
some supplementary chapters describing the coronation of 
a Edward VII., and even the close of the South African 
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THE SfUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


How to Srupy Enciisn Lirerarure. By T. Sharper 
Knowlson. London: Grant Richards. 


It is worth while, fcr the soul’s sake, to read through Mr. 
Knowlsun’s little book, on account of the feelings of humility 
which such a perusal calls forth. One realises, in barely 
skimming his pages, how little it is that one really knows of 
English literature, in spite of the years and tens of years 
during which that literature had been one’s chief delight and 
solace and tower of refuge, the very sun of the mind’s exis- 
tence. Let us say that, abandoned for an hour to the joy of 
imagination, one read Macbeth for the thirtieth time. From 
that lofty flight one comes down purified and strengthened, 
fitted to face the world. But once upon the earth again, the 
spirit is touched by a certain blighting recollection ; before 
the mind’s eye appears in characters of flame the message 
of Mr. Knowlson, “Literature must be pursued according 
to a definite plan if we wish to partake of its benefits.” 

Now, the only plan in the contemplation of the reader 
of ALZacbheth, whom we are supposing, was to catch at the hem 
of Shakespeare’s mantle, and be whirled off to the upper air. 
But that is not the way to obtain the “ benefits” of literature ; 
there is much more ahead. One is allowed to read through 
the simple text once, it is true; but the Editor’s- Introduc- 
tion must next be read, carefully, too; and then the text 
must be gone through a second time, with an eye upon the 
notes. After that, all will be ready for the culminating joy 
of making an Analysis, a skeleton of which, having two divi- 
sions, five heads, and fourteen sub-heads, is provided in the 
book before us. 

Is this right and proper ? Much credit is due to Mr. 
Knowlson, who has managed to keep a high idea of litera- 
ture before the eye of his student at the same time as he 
presses on him the desirability of treating it like an un- 
familiar chemical compound. He is writing with an eye to 
“ examinations,” yet he does not write in a low and huck- 
stering spirit. He treats his subject generously, but one 
thing he does not anywhere allow, and that is that it is the 
business of the artist to please. Professor Dowden may call 
it, if he will, “ quickening our life into a higher conscious- 
ness through the feelings ” ; the phrase is a most admirable 
one. De Quincey may say that the function of the literary 
art is to move. But the truth (proclaimed, I think, by 
Stevenson in some essay) is that the element of pleasing 
ought to be admitted in terms. Just as the most delightful 
book ever written, say, Richard Feverel, will please, so, too, 
will the most horrible and gloomy book in the world, say, 
Notre Dame de Paris, for both of them are born of art. 
Literature taken as what at school they call a “grind” is 
interesting to historians and philologists. But is that a 
spirit in which all the world should be invited to regard it ? 
It is all very well for Mr. Knowlson to protest that too much 
stress is laid on philology nowadays. Neither in his book 
nor in any other place is it enough admitted that the first 
thing of all to be learned about literature is the lesson of 
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loving and submitting to the sway of art, which has no time 
and no dialect. 

This “ How To” volume is presumably intended, iike 
others of that honourable name, to assist persons who are 
without previous acquaintance with the subject. There 
must be thousands of them who watch with envy the plea- 
sures of one who loves good literature as much, or better, 
than he loves his dinner. ‘They realise dimly that a whole 
side of life is open to him which they cannot even see. 
There are ways of teaching them, if they are willing, what 
they desire to know. But the explanation of a laborious 
method of analysis is not one of them ; it is rather calculated 
to terrify than to attract one who does humbly desire to 
enter into the kingdom of the mind, it hides the glory of 
literature behind a mountain of dispiriting labour for any 
beginner. 

Such a criticism of Mr. Knowlson’s book may seem 
captious. But one cannot help being tormented with the 
fear that the manual will be found to aid and abet a certain 
tendency to mere bookishness, as distinct from literary feel- 
ings, which is a most threatening sign of the times. ‘Thou- 
sands of people are drawn toward a sterile intellectualism, 
which meets or fulfils nothing real within them, and which 
involves a heavy tax on energy by way of fruitless applica- 
tion. Such’a strained and spurious development is princi- 
pally bad because it implies a belief that analysing Dante 
is really a nobler pursuit than cutting down a tree or bring- 
ing up a child—a belief for which no grounds exist, and 
which seems clearly opposed to a large interpretation of 
the universe. Those who hold such a belief are all too fond 
of the husks of literature, caring very little for the kernel. 
How to Rejoice in English Literature is a manual much more 
needed than the one beforz us. 





THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS. 

THE EpvisTLes or Erasmus: From his Earliest Letters to his 
Fifty-first Year. Arranged in order of time by Francis 
Morgan Nichols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
xcili. + 496 pp. 18s, net. 


THE historian, the student of Humanism, and the humble 
omnipotent “general reader” will unite to bless Mr. 
Nichols for his book. ‘The “general reader” is perhaps 
usually content to take his knowledge of Erasmus’s life 
from the glittering mendacity of Froude. He will find 
in this work the very antipodes of Froude: solid, metho- 
dical, conscientious, pure from any tinge of prejudice, 
cautious and reasonable in conjecture. Nor would it be 
right to assume from these praises the absence of more 
seductive merits which they do not usually accompany. 
The editor has a sound and even a delicate scholarship, 
which enables him to decant even the finesses, allusive, 
paronomasiastic, and the like, of the Erasmian Latin with- 
out serious leakage ; and the general ease and colloquial 
smoothness of the epistolary English make pleasant reading 
of a bulky volume. 

Imperfect collections of Erasmus’s Letters, pirated or 
authorised, contemporary and posthumous, were pooled in 
the great Leyden edition by Le Clerc, published in 1703: 
Froude lamented, but did little to remedy, the confusion 
of order in that Corpus. The scheme of the present book 
is to replace the letters in chronological sequence, with full 
references to the position of each in all the former collec- 
tions. The interstices of the narrative thus outlined are 
filled in with letters from Erasmus’s correspondents to him 
or letters exchanged between contemporaries, with retro- 
spective extracts from later epistles of his own, with appo- 
site passages from his books; and, lastly, the whole is 
compacted by a running editorial supplement justifying 
the place assigned to documents of doubtful date, explain- 
ing allusions to persons, events and books, and giving the 
consistency of a virtual biography. The cautious acumen 


and the reasoned descriptive concision which must give 


success to such a plan are abundantly present. Erasmus, 
with the help of Mr. Nichols, gives a clear and agreeable 
account of his life and personality. 

The Introduction describes and vindicates the method 
pursued, treating of the various former collections of 
Letters; a complete chronological register of the letters 
follows ; and finally a Preliminary Chapter summarises and 
examines the materials for a biography. Thus introduced, 
the main work itself is arranged in chapters: “ Earliest 
Letters,” “ Life at Stein,” “Erasmus in Paris,” &c. The 
indefatigable scholar; the afflicted and persecuted tra- 
veller (he never forgave the infames scopuli of Dover, where 
the custom-house seized his money as contraband); the 
sturdy beggar and importunate parasite (his biographer 
does not condone Erasmus’s “ Gnathonisms” to the Lady 
of Veer, whom he presently turned and reviled) ; the inti- 
mate of all the greatest figures in Literature of the period, 
from Colet to Aldus ; the ambitious littérateur making with 
an increasing vocation his linguistic proficiency a stepping- 
stone towards greater achievement in Divinity: all these 
facets of the character and life are clearly presented. 
Froude’s desperate bias towards accentuating the “ un- 
frocked priest” in Erasmus is tacitly redressed by the 
plain documentary narrative ; and where Mr. Nichols cites 
the original text of a phrase in his translation, his version 
is invariably correct. The British Livy, it must be owned, 
is several times convicted (even in his sparing quotations 
of the original) of propping caprice or prejudice with de- 
fective Latinity. 

It is part of the editer’s general sobriety of judgment 
that he allows for a professional rhetorician writing in an 
acquired tongue, in which, therefore, even with the ripest 
familiarity to aid him, Erasmus must still be at 
bottom the performing, and not the natural, man. 
For the thought behind too we need discount the 
dress of Ciceronian or Terentian. In the earlier 
Letters it is notably frequent that the thought is 
puffed into a tag or a reminiscent phrase; but even in 
the later, though Latin was more like a native tongue to 
him than any vernacular, we cannot believe that he quite 
cuts his language to the exact measure of his meaning. Set 
phrase, proverb, classical turn of speech in Latin—iiself 
an wnpliable idiom—make perpetual exaggeration; and 
rhetoric was in vogue. 

It would be of untold value if we had an edition with 
full /es/imonia (from Cicero, Terence, $. Jerome, Pliny, and 
all his other favourite models) added at the side. Indeed, 
a new edition of Erasmus complete would be an acceptabie 
publication, and one very proper for some learned Press 
to undertake. 

The present volume leaves Erasmus on the road to 
England from Rome, lured (as eventually he regretted 
bitterly) away from the sympathetic patronage of Cardinal 
Grimani to the golden prospects displayed by Henry VILI.’s 
accession. We have no quarrel with Mr. Nichols, except 
that he Jeaves it doubtful whether or no he wili carry on 
his work into the Lutheran epoch when the Cicero of the 
Reformation wes to learn the rude fate of scholarly spirits 
Lorn for cultivated leisure, and pitched into the tumult 
and convulsion of a great breach in the tenor of European 
history. 

Mr. Niehols must not refuse us that sequel. 


J. Ss. P. 
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REPORT ON THE CHANGES IN RaTEs OF WAGES AND Hours 
oF LABoUR IN THE UniTED Kincpom IN 1900. Board of 
Trade (Labour Department) Cd. 688. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 1901. 


1900. 


Ir the Labour Department were able to free itself from the 
necessary dulness of an official title, it might have issued 
this report under the name of “The Triumph of Mr. 
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Pickard.” The Report records a total rise of £214,771 in 
the weekly bill of wages, but of that £168,362 go to miners ; 
of 1,135,786 people affected by changes in wages, 705,437 
are miners; the largest increase per head of the people 
affected is 4s. 94d. per week, and that belongs 
to the miners; whilst the proportion of those affected 
to the total number employed in the respective 
industries ranges from an insignificant fraction per cent. to 
10.3 in the textiles, 81.8 per cent. of those engaged in min- 
ing generally—g5 per cent. of those engaged in coal mining 
—were benefited by the rise in wages ; of the 57,726 work- 
people whose hours were reduced 27,610 were miners, and 
whilst the average reduction was 4.12 hcurs per week, the 
miners’ hours were shortened by six. 

That being the case, to strike an average is not only 
waste of time, but misleading. For instance, a calculation 
on page XIV. shows that the “average number of work- 
people affected by each recorded change in wages in 1900 ” 
is 1,992, but that satisfactory toal is only obtained by 
averaging the mining average of 12,607 with others, one of 
which is as low as 228. On this table alone, by leaving 
out the miners, the average of workpeople affected is de- 
pressed to 773—a very different result. 

If the mining population be taken roughly at about one- 
twelfth of the industrial population of the country, the 
Report shows that the ampler distribution of wealth during 
1900 amongst the remaining eleven-twelfths has been inti- 
nitesimal. ‘The metal, engineering, and shipbuilding trades 
have benefited only at the rate of 314d. per head, but that 
benefit has been distributed over only 7.9 per cent. of the 
workpeople engaged in them; the building trades have 
benefited by 2d. per head, distributed, however, over only 
9.6 of their workpeople ; the textile trades have benefited 
by 114d., distributed over 10.3 per cent. When these 
increases are averaged over those only who have been 
affected by them, they appear to be more satisfactory, but 
that larger figure is altogether misleading as an indication of 
general benefit. 

We might instance the case of the twelve hundred 
thousand workers included under the heading metal, 
engineering, and shipbuilding trades. In Cleveland and 
Cumberland, South Staffordshire, and South Wales, blast- 
furnace men generally have had increases, and the iron and 
steel workers working under the sliding scale have had 
slight advances in every district. But in the engineering 
and shipbuilding section, only in eight towns in the North, 
seven in Yorkshire, thirteen in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
fifteen in the North and West Midlands, six in the South 
Midlands and Eastern counties, three in the South-West, 
seventeen in Wales and Monmouth, and in two London 
districts, have there been increases, and only in eleven 
cases have there been 200 men or more affected. Analys- 
ing the tables in this way, we see how unequal and partial 
the improved distribution by wages has been, and we begin 
to have a glimmering vision of the mass of unrecorded— 
and consequently unthought of—stationary wages which 
Mr. Wood is examining with such interesting and striking 
results. 

The most satisfactory thing in the Report is the evi- 
dence it affords of the growing power of reason in the shape 
of Conciliation Boards, as opposed to force in the form of 
strikes and lock-outs, in settling hours and _ wages, 
“Out of every 100 persons whose wages were 
changed, only five were concerned in strikes and 
lock-outs.” This is a case where statistics are apt 
to be misleading, but the bare fact is most encouraging, 
that whereas in 1897 the number of people whose wages 
were fixed by the Conciliation Boards was 2 per cent. of 
those whose wages were changed, that percentage stood at 
42 in 1goo. This figure has again been obtained owing to 
the general formation of Conciliation Boards in the coal 
trade. 

As might be expected under the prevailing conditions 
of trade, 1900 has no striking record to show regarding a 
reduction of hours; 56,857 workpeople had their hours 
decreased on the average by 4.21 per week, but very nearly 
half of these were Lanarkshire coal miners who are now 


working eight hours per day. Indeed, the Report has 
nothing very encouraging to say regarding reductions in the 
length of the working day. “The total effect of. all the 
changes during the last eight years,” it says, “ if spread over 
the whole working population, is quite insignificant, amount- 
ing to less than ten minutes per head per week.” Its sum- 
mary of the Eight Hours’ movement is: 

“During the eight years in which these statistics have 
been collected it appears that, so far as reported to the De- 
partment, 100,780 workpeople have had their daily hours of 
labour reduced to eight, and 1,483 have reverted from eight 
to longer working hours.” 

Of the 100,780, 47,019 are the employees of public author- 
ities. 

Consequently we must conclude that, except in mini::g, 
the increase in wages, and the decrease in working hours, 
have been slight during 1900, and that the standard of life 
has been but little raised in those directions. If, however, 
we take wages in 1895 as a standard, the margin of improve- 
ment is now pretty considerable and is fairly well distri- 
buted. But in his prefatory statement to the Report Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith reminds us that: 

“During the first half of the present year, 1901, the in- 
creases of wages, though still more widespread than the de- 
creases, have not balanced them in amount, so that for the 
first time since 1895 the net effect has been a fall amounting 
to nearly £30,000 per week.” 

The energy of the boom seems to be exhausted, and we 
have now to bear burdens on our backs instead of in our 


kets. 
poe J. R. M. 





FICTION. 


FomA GoRbyEEFr. By Maxim Gorky. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


THE OrLorF CoupLe and MAtva. By Maxim Gorki, 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 


ALEXEI Maximovitci Pesukorr has had a singularly in- 
teresting career. ‘The son of a jobbing upholsterer and of a 
dyer’s daughter, he has always led the hard life of the 
people, made harder in his case by the cruelty of a grand- 
father, who took him under his charge when he was 
early left an orphan. He has been errand-boy to a shoe- 
maker, galley-boy on a Volga steamer, a journeyman baker 
at six shillings a month, a worker in the salt mines, a seller 
of “kvas” in the streets, a lawyer’s clerk (a position that 
appealed to him less than that of a manual labourer), a 
sawyer, a stevedore lighterman, and in many other employ- 
ments which must have tried the strength of one who was 
unable to pass the health test for his years of service in the 
Russian Army. Now, at thirty-two, he is being discussed 
by the readers of two continents as the possible successor 
to Turgeney, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoi, as the representative 
of Russian literature in the eyes of the world. Surely, 
whether or no we regard his intellectual equipment as 
sufficient to make him, in the limpid words of the adver- 
tisement, “the new illumination for the world of the 
thoughtful,” we may find in his works a legitimate subject 
for eager curiosity. What has he got to say from the inside 
of the lives of the Russian people which Turgenev scarcely 
touched, which Tolstoi can only have imagined ? Are we 
going to find in his fellow-workers the force which is to 
carry the Slav forward in the march of civilisation, the force 
which Turgenev failed to find in his intellectual friends of 
the Forties ? 

*Let us say at once that Peshkoff’s work is nearly as 
lacking in direct application to social and moral problems 
as that of Turgenev or that of Tolstoi the Artist. Like his 
great compatriots, he adopts the realistic method, and only 
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expresses opinions through the mouths of his characters. 
His own attitude is perhaps expressed in the nom de plume 
he has chosen, that of Gorki, the Bitter. A tone of hope- 
less revolt seems to pervade his work. The problem con- 
tinually in the mouths of his characters is that of the 
squirrel in a cage. “As for the toilers,’” says Foma 
Gordyéeff, “they are simply wretched—horses ! People 
ride on them, they endure it . . . and that’s all.” 
“Why do we need daily bread?” says Grischka the Shoe- 
maker in Zhe Orloff Couple. “In order to be able to 
work !_ And why do we work, but to obtain daily bread ? 
What’s the sense in that ?” Yet to express life as vividly 
as he does, Peshkoff must feel the joy of living, even 
wretchedly. He can see that it is thought without action, 
always the Russian disease, that leads to a bitterness of out- 
look. As Sereja, the wandering Jack-of-all-trades in 
Malva, expresses it, “And when one thinks one becomes 
disgusted with life. . . . One must be always moving, 
always in the midst of people. . . . who must be 
made to feel that one is really alive. One must knock life 
about, or it will become mouldy.” 

Of the two books before us, Yomda Gordyéeff is cer- 
tainly the most important. Yet, we cannot help feeling 
that it has lost the most in translation. In Z%e Orloff 
Couple and Malva, the author’s meaning is always clearly 
and sharply defined. In Fomd Gordyéeff we seem to 
often to come upon it through a mist; the language seems 
unnecessarily vague and ambiguous, and, if we can judge 
from the other books, not in the least to represent the 
author’s style. This is merely conjecture, however. The 
task Gorki has set himself in the longer novel is an ambi- 
tious one, and he may not have found it so easy to cope 
with as the description of the shoemaker with an artistic 
temperament in Zhe Orloff Couple, or the contrast of the 
sea-folk and the land-folk in Malva. 

Foma Gordyéeff (Thomas the Proud) is a Hamlet in re- 
volt against his class, the Russian merchant class. He is a 
very incarnation of vague unrest, unable to find a vent for 
its feelings. He is besides almost inarticulate. He has no 
culture and does not believe that he can get from books what 
he cannot get from men. Here is one of his attempts to 


express the problem of his life: “A man is sailing on the 


river in a boat. .... The boat is, probably, a good one, 
but beneath it, nevertheless, there is always a depth 
. « « « The boat is stout. . . but if the man 
feels conscious of this dark depth beneath him . . . . 
no boat will save him. . . .” His career is a terrible 
one. Unable to find in work or debauch the plug to stop 
his ears from the ceaseless questions, “ What am I here for ? 
Why am I doing these things ?” he gradually becomes in- 
sane and, after one great, futile moment when he denounces 
the iniquities of his class, falls to rise no more. ‘This is the 
last we see of him. 


“Not long ago Foma made his appearance ir the streets 
of the town. e was shabby, dishevelled, and half-witted. 
Almost constantly intoxicated, he appears now gloomy, 
with frowning brows, and head drooping on his breast, 
again smiling with the piteous, mournful smile of an 
eccentric religious fanatic. He is sometimes obstreperous, 
but this rarely happens. . 

“The merchants and citizens who know him often jeer 
at him. As Foma is walking along the street someone will 
suddenly shout at him: 

“¢ Hey, you—prophet ! Come hither!’ 

“Foma very rarely goes to the persons who call him—he 
avoids people, and does not like to talk with them. But 
if he does go to them they say to him: 


“*Come, now, say a few words to us about Doomsday, 
won't you? He—he—he! Pro-phet!’” 


The description of the Russian merchant class that 
we get in this book is extremely interesting and, as far as we 
van remember, unique. It cannot be called a pleasant pic- 
ture, yet it gives us some feeling of admiration for the’class 
which Peter the Great called into existence to make modern 
Russia. Ezkoff, the journalist (a vivid bit of portraiture), 
has something interesting to say about this class of pro- 


sperous savages. His remarks perhaps give the theme of 
the book: 


_ “What is the merchant to do with his energy?. , 
Embarrassed by culture, the first thing you know, 4 starts 
on a career of debauchery. A debauch in the merchant 
class is always the mutiny of a captive wild beast. Of course, 
this is bad enough. But, ah! it will be still worse when 
this wild beast shall have added to his strength a little 
brains, and shall have disciplined it! Believe me, when that 
time comes, he will never cease to create scandals, but then 
they will become historical events. From such events, O God, 
deliver us! For they arise from the striving of the 
merchant after power, their object will be the omnipotence 
of one social class, and the merchant will not be particular as 
to the means for the attainment of this object.” 


If Ignat Gordyéeff, Foma’s father, Mayakin, his god- 
father, Smolin, Taras, and the rest are as true pictures as 
they impress one with being, he certainly will not be par- 
ticular, and we are inclined to say with Ezkoff, “God de- 
liver Russia from the tyranny of the merchant classes and 
from the ethics of commercialism.” 

We have tried to give some idea of the scope of Pesh- 
koff’s work. We must not leave the subject without 
attempting to do justice to his chief gift as a novelist. This 
is the intensely dramatic way in which he realises his 
characters. ‘This is especially true of his women, always, it 
would seem, the strength of the Russian novelist. Liubdff, 
the vaguely unhappy, who tries to find consolation in books ; 
Matrona, the ill-treated wife of the shoemaker in 7'he 
Orloff Couple; and Malva, the woman who would make 
life dance to her tune, are not merely consistent ideas of 
womanhood, they are three different and very real women. 
Some of the best characters among the men we have already 
named, but we must add the two peasants in AZalva, father 
and son, of whom the already-quoted Sereja says, “ Vassili 
(the father) is a good sort of fellow for a peasant. But 
Jakoff is not worth anything. Generally speaking, you see, I 
don’t like peasants ; they are all knaves.” ‘The possibility 
of a Peshkoff (we find it hard to say a Gérki, much more a 
Gorky) in modern Russia is itself an astonishing thought. 
The quality of his work does not make us wonder the less. 
These books should be read by all who want to add to their 
knowledge of the mysterious Slav who seems to be a grow- 
ing force in the world. 

L. R. F. O. 





Cynthia's Way, by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick (Edward 
Arnold), tells the story of a charming and fabulously rich 
English heiress who masquerades as a governess in a German 
house, and eventually marries the master of that house. It 
challenges comparison with 7'he Benefuctress, in which much 
the same idea was worked out by the clever author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. ‘TYhere are the same 
piquant contrasts between the ideas of the English upper 
classes and those of the Germans, but Mrs. Sidgwick has 
hardly brought the same humour and insight to bear on her 
subject. ‘This is not to say, however, that Mrs. Sidgwick 
is lacking in either humour or insight. ‘The German 
children are delightful, especially the very naughty boys of 
angelical appearance : 


“¢ Cynthia was trying to kiss Kurt and he moved his head, 
said Gretchen. 

“*You should kiss people of your own size,’ said Walde- 
mar, ‘then they wouid see you coming.’ 

“*You should not kiss people at all unless they ask you, 
said Kurt, severely. ‘I’m sorry I hurt you, but Waldemar 
and I have told you that we would rather not be kissed. 
Gretchen may like it, but we don’t.’ 

“¢You horrid little boys !’ said Cynthia, whose chin was 
smarting. ‘Some day you'll be grown up German men and 
wear pot-hats with frock-coats, and kiss each other . . . 
at railway stations.’” 


Cynthia's Way is brightly written, and, like the penny 
teys sold on the kerbstone, “ provides lots of fun and amuse- 
mens.” 
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SCHOOL NOTICES, &c. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Head Master—J. Lewis Paton, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge). 

Lent Term commences January 13th. 

The School is organised as a first grade Modern and Classical School. 
prospectus apply to the office, Gower Street, W.C. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., Secretary. 








For 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THompson. 








BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss Clark. 
Am.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


Cnaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 


No reliant Marks, or Prizes, 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
PATRON (Late President) : 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes tor 


all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, R N.* 13th and 29th on 
the Britannia (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; ist place from 
Woolwich into R.E , with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxtord, &e. 


NEXT TERM JANUARY 1s. 
Apply to Rev. The Ilead Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


CHRIST’S ssamamanine BLACKHEATH, S.E. 





Principal—F. W. AVEL ING, M.A., 


B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. Public School Training. 


Practical Science Teaching. Five Laboratories. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. 
offered for this class of advertisement. 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Special terms are 
Apply to— 





The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF BIBLES IN LONDON. 
THOUSANDS AT HALF PRICE, 

THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, 

WITH OUR LORD'S WORDS PRINTED IN RED, 

John XIV., 23. 

1s. 8d.. 3 copies for 4s. 6d., or 13 for 18s., post free. 

Why not write for Lists ? They will be sent post free. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 





POVERTY AND UN-BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
692 pp.,8vo. | By DADABHAI NAOROJI, 10s. 64. 


“Mr. Naoroji's labours on behalf of India richly deserve a permanent record, 
and this volume is therefore to be heartily welcomed. It is a storehouse of in- 
formation for students of Indian economics, and it is something more than that. 
Mr. Naoroji is an unfaltering friend of England. The England that he admires is 
the country whose sentiments were clothed in noble language in the Proclamation 
of 1858 the England that he criticises is the country that has insisted on 
ruling India as a conqueror instead of a trustee."—Daily News. “ It gives a large 
number of incontrovertible facts as to the terrible state to which India has been 
reduced by Imperialistic greed.’ '—Humane Review. ‘* There is no gainsaying the 
great value of it."—Scofsman, ‘ The work is able and reasonable, the mass of 
facts is clearly arranged, and the tone temperate and pleasant."—Liberty Review. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, 





Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, price 2g. net. 


A MINISTER OF GOD, 


Selections from the Occasional Sermons and Addresses of 


JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 
Author of ** Laws of Life After the Mind of Christ.” 
EDITED WITH A MEMOIR BY 


V. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


LONDON: PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF FREE LIBRARIES, 


The January Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and 
New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now 
ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
o when not drawn below £100, 


2 ° of 
° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2i of 9 on deposits repayable on demand. 2 of i 
STOCKS AND SHARES 

Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances 





JOHN. HEATH'S BEST PENS. 


GREY. 2/6 Gruss 
Ric 
Baitce Gur. 5/- 
Ea Thy 


a & 7 BOXES. S/RMINGHAM. 







Tunseo “ 
UP POINT, 























Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Die Dation 


Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Th. BARTH., 





Wochenfehrift fur Politik, 
Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 





Die Dation hat wihrend ihres 17 

jihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
des Sffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 





Preis pro Quartal 








Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 

TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 

.. SuBscrirtion, .. | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year. schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 


ungen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
des Theaters und der schinen Litteratur ein. 
Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
handelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
impferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
hervorragende Stellung ein. 


Postal Union ... Fr. 46 
Great Britain £1 16 7 
United States... $8.81 
Six Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 23 
Great Britain £018 3 
United States ... $4.40 
Three Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 12 
Great Britain £0 9 6 
United States ... $2.29 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Robertson (Rey. A, Irvine, D.D.), Lessons on the Gospel of St. Mark, 6d. A, 
and C, Black. 
Harpe Wilson, D.D.), The Christian View of Human Life, 4s. 6d. net. 
° ent 


. Dent. 
Danson (Mary Christabel) and Crawford (F. Gwendolyn), Fathers in the 
Faith, 1s. 6d. Methuen, 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Ghose (N. N.), Memoirs of Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur, 7s. 6d. Calcutta: 
. B. Basu, 106/1, Grey-street. 
Graham (Henry Grey), Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century, 18s. 


A. and C, Black. 
‘ CLASSICAL, 
Tucker (T. G., Litt.D.), The Choephori of AEschylus, with Critical Notes, Com- 


——F, Translation, anda Recension of the Scholia. 12s. 6d. Cambridge : 
At the University Press, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Debrett’s Coming Events, January, 6d. Dean and Son. 

Castles and Abbeys of Great Britain and Ireland, Part III., 6d. John Dicks. 

— (Joseph), England under the Jews, 1s. Joseph Banister, 42, Gray's-inn- 
road. 

The Oxford English Dictionary, Lap—Leisurely (Vol. VI.), by Henry Bradley 
Hon. M.A. Oxon., edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, January, 1902, 
Double Section, 5s. Oxtord: At the Clarendon Press. ; 

Cox (Charles), How to Choose your Insurance Company : a Book to Show ina 
Simple Form the Best Offices for Insurance and Annuities, 2s. 6d. Argus 
Printing Company, Limited. 

Thomas (James), The Pantheon at Rome: Who Built It? 2s. 6d. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian Archzology: a Handbook for Students and 
Travellers, by M. Brodrick and Anderson Morton, with 80 Illustrations and 
many Cartouches, 3s. 6d. Methuen. 

Marriott (Right Hon. Sir William, K.C.), The Warand Its Cost : Who Should 
Pay? Letters from South Africa, 2s. 6d. Argus Printing Company. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), In Memoriam, Illustrated by Alfred Garth Jones. 
‘**Caxton Series of Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics,” limp leather, 
3s. George Newnes. 

FICTION. 

Sheehan (Rev. P. A.), Luke Delmage, 6s. Longmans. 


MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS, 

Antiquary, January, 6d. Elliot Stock. 

Architectural Review. January, 6d. net. Effingham House. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, January, 2s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 

Catholic Directory, 1902, 1s 6d. net. Burns and Oates. 

Contemporary Review, January, 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 

Crampton’s Magazine, January, 6d. A. Treherne. 

East and West, December, 1901, Re.t. Bombay. 

Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1992, edited by Emily Janes, 2s. 6d. net. A. and C, 
Black, 

Genealogical Magazine, January, 1s. Elliot Stock. 

Harper's Monthly, January. Harper and Bros. 

Longman’s Magazine, January, 6d. Longmans. 

Magazine of Art, January, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 

New Ireland Review, January, 6d. Dublin : 29, Lower Sackville-street. 

New Liberal Review, January, 1s. Earle and Bowerman. 

Nuova Antologia. Roma. 

Public School Magazine, January, 6d. A. and C, Black. 

Scottish Church and University Almanac, 1902, 1s. net. Edinburgh : Macniven 
and Wallace. 

The Churchman, January, 6d. Elliot Stock. 

Who's Who, 1902: an Annual Biographical Dictionary, 5s. A. and C. Black. 




















O Ss 
ececr ( OCOS | 


is a Cocoa the purity and excellence of | 
which are attested by all the leading | 


medical papers and by many of the best 
known physicians and scientists of the day. 
Rowntree’s Elect is an economical Cocoa 
of delicious flavour and great strength. 


EVERY TIME—USE ROWNTREE’S. 




















Prudential Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 





Invested Funds ... jin itis 





NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly ........... £1 8 0 FOR cccseserssss £4 10 © 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly .... 015 © 
Quarterly ..... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


Cheques should be made pn to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F, A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
a Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Ce., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 3 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
matter....... swung © © £5 6 0 £810 0 £3 6 S 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
SNAUIEL...sccesce —- 9 @ 0 4360 2980 3006 
Other pages........ 8 0 0 8400 #200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
ka narrow 


” 
Advertisemeiats should be received mot /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 
ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F,.S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht ‘ ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


January 18th to ty gy 10th.—_From Marseilles to 
Palermo, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for 
Cairo), Malta, and back to Marseilles. A 24 days’ 
Cruise for 27 Guineas and upwards. Return 
Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles included. 


This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 











£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 


£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOG- 
GANING PARTIES to CHAMONIX or to 
GRINDELWALD. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, ioe 
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THE SPEAHER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list ot clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club, 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms. 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Associa- 
tion. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright 

Club. 

Blandford Constitutional Club. 

Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lanes.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whiteball, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh Scottish Conservative Club. 


Conservative 





Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 

Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club. 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms. 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club. 

Iikley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 

Kendal Conservative Club. 

Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Keynsham Liberal Club, 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club = and 

Rooms. 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club. 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club" 

Maidstone Conservative Club. 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 

Northampton Conservative Club. 

Northampton Masonic Club. 

Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 

Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club. 

Nuneaton Conservative Club, 


Reading 





N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W. 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club, 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Press Club, E.C. 
Preston Reform Club. 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club. 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W. 
Rugby Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club, 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 
Club. 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
Southampton, Gladstone Working Men's 
Club. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club. 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club. 
Tuliamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club. 
Victoria Club, W.C. 
Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard's Club. 

And many others, 
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You cannot play BRIDGE without cards. 


Neither can you experience the pleasures of cycling in excelsis without 
GENUINE 


DUNIOP TYRES ‘ 


They are fast, resilient, durable, and guaranteed for thirteen months; wired or beaded edges 
optional ; 55s. per pair ; of all cycle agents. 
But be sure you see the Combany’s trade mark on inner tube as well as outer cover. 


The Dunlop Pneumatic TyreCompany,Ltd. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham; and Branches. 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS, | or 


























From London throughout the Year. 
3,007 
THE NEWS- 
BOOKS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. COMMEND 
| THEM. 





| 
| 





6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
SR TE PE LER EI 


GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS,| _ aaa 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
orto THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds ... £11,700,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 


Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other 
Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of consider- 
ably over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 
The next division of Surplus takes place at 3lst December, 1901. 
LONDON: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 























Coughs, Colds, » 
Asthma, Bronchitis, & 
Influenza, Whooping 
Cough, Hoarseness, &c., 


HAS MADE 
© 





















Important Notice: 


40) SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many 
Gee imitations of this successful, and therefore Fos 
@: >) popular, remedy that it is of the utmost ©, 
Ke) “importance you should use the word SPrgxy 
“OWBRIDGE” when buying oe 
Lung Tonie, and TAKE NO 
SUBSTITUTE. 

























NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THE SPEAKER 

(new series) is NOW READY, and may be ob- 

tained gratis on application to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


; Prepared by 
SAD. W.T. OWBRIDGE, M P,S., Chemist, Hun 4 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 
Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., 42. 6d., and Lis. 
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